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AMERICA AS A PACIFIC POWER: CHALLENGES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES IN ASIA 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in room 
2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Edward Royce (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Royce. Committee will come to order. 

Some of the world’s most dangerous flash points are in Asia, as 
are some of our closest allies and these are critical relationships to 
foster. Deputy Secretary of State Blinken is just back from the re- 
gion. We welcome him to the committee. America is a Paciflc 
power, and we must act like one. 

This committee has played a leading role in shaping U.S. policy 
toward Asia. We took the lead imposing tough sanctions on North 
Korea, on highlighting human rights in Southeast Asia, and in 
strengthening our alliances with democracies in the region. 

Since North Korea’s January nuclear test — its fourth — Kim Jung 
tin’s belligerence has only increased. This rogue regime poses a di- 
rect threat to the United States. Last weekend the regime launched 
a missile from a submarine; reports suggest another nuclear test 
could be on the horizon. The good news is that earlier this year the 
President signed into law sanctions legislation this committee 
pushed to aggressively target North Korea’s cash. This strong, bi- 
partisan measure, authored by myself and Mr. Engel, helped the 
administration get a sweeping U.N. Security Council sanctions res- 
olution through. 

So the administration has the tools it needs to tackle the North 
Korean threat and keep Americans safe. But will it use them? A 
recent U.N. report found several countries still pushing cash to 
Kim Jung Un’s regime through prohibited arms deals. They must 
be pressed to stop, forced to stop, and frankly, through this legisla- 
tion we can force them. The administration must designate more 
companies, more banks, and more individuals. North Korea is a 
human rights house of horrors. So how is it that not one North Ko- 
rean official has been sanctioned specifically for human rights 
abuses? 

Looking south, the Beijing Government continues its aggressive 
push into the South China Sea with land reclamation and mili- 
tarization of contested islands. Our allies are increasingly alarmed. 
And while these disputes must be resolved peacefully, that will be 
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best done with a policy of strength, resolve, and clarity — rejecting 
Beijing’s apparent moves toward de facto control over international 
shipping lanes. 

In Southeast Asia, Vietnam’s poor human rights record con- 
tinues. Bloggers and journalists are harassed and jailed. When my- 
self or other members of this committee — Chris Smith — when we 
have traveled to Vietnam we have visited with political prisoners. 
We have visited with dissidents. When the President travels to 
Vietnam next month. President Obama could send a clear and un- 
equivocal message to the Communist government and firmly stand 
by that country’s brave dissidents, unlike he did in Cuba. I would 
also urge the President to stress the importance of restoring the 
Bien Hoa Military Cemetery, the resting place of many South Viet- 
namese soldiers who fought to preserve their freedom, a cause es- 
pecially important to the Vietnamese-American community. 

And while there is hope for the new government in Burma, and 
we have been pushing for many years on this committee for democ- 
ratization in Burma, it is making progress and it must now per- 
form for all Burmese, including the Rohingya population. I hope to 
hear that we are making the protection of this persecuted minority 
one of our priorities. 

Finally, no discussion of Asia is complete without mentioning its 
dynamic economies. We must continue efforts to open new markets 
for our businesses and build the capacity of tomorrow’s trade part- 
ners. Trade can play a key role in stren^hening U.S. alliances. 

The United States has played a critical role in Asia. Our power 
and presence helped shape the economic miracles. When we think 
about what happened in Japan and in South Korea and in Taiwan, 
all vibrant democracies today, but that proud legacy has to be pro- 
tected through constant vigilance and engagement. 

Mr. Engel will be here momentarily. We’ll move to introduce Mr. 
Blinken, we’ll have your testimony and then we will hear from the 
ranking member when he arrives. 

Thank you, Tony. 

STATEMENT OF T H E HONORABLE ANTONY J. BLINKEN, 
DEPUTY SECRETARY OF STATE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Blinken. Mr. Chairman, thank you very, very much and to 
members of the committee, thank you for having me here. It’s very 
good to be back to discuss our rebalance to the Asia Pacific region. 

I just got back from my sixth visit to the region in a little over 
a year and with each trip I have to tell you I’ve seen growing divi- 
dends of this effort to balance our focus on the region and to 
strengthen a rules-based, institutions-based order that is advancing 
our interests and increasingly not only in the region but globally. 

Chairman ROYCE. Secretary Blinken, could you — could you pull 
the microphone just a little closer. Some of the members were hav- 
ing trouble hearing you. 

Mr. Blinken. Sorry about that. Is that better? 

Chairman RoYCE. Yes. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. 

Chairman RoYCE. Thank you, Tony. 

Mr. Blinken. As you said, Mr. Chairman, really nowhere in the 
world are economic and strategic opportunities clearer or more 
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compelling than in the Asia Pacific region, home to four of our top 
ten trading partners, five of our seven treaty allies, the world’s 
largest and fastest-growing economies including 40 percent of over- 
all global growth, nearly two-thirds of the global middle class and, 
of course, some of the most wired and innovative people in the 
world. 

Over the last 7 years, this rebalance to Asia that is deepening 
our strategic, economic and diplomatic ties with the region com- 
mensurate with its importance has helped shape a positive trajec- 
tory in the region. 

We have given substance to the rebalance by bolstering our trea- 
ty allies, deepening engagement with emerging powers, strength- 
ening regional institutions, promoting trade and investment, en- 
hancing our military posture, advancing democratic reform and cre- 
ating new networks of trilateral and multilateral relationships. 

There are multiple pillars to the rebalance. I just want to briefly 
go through — go through those pillars. First, we’ve invested in 
strengthening and modernizing our core alliances with Japan, with 
Korea, the Philippines, and Australia. 

We’ve updated our guidelines for our defense cooperation with 
Japan, included new host nation support agreements with both 
Japan and Korea, signed a forced posture agreement with Aus- 
tralia, and included a landmark enhanced defense cooperation 
agreement with the Philippines. 

Second, we’ve deepened engagement with emerging countries in 
the region. We’ve built a relationship with China defined by broad- 
er practical cooperation on global challenges while at the same 
time directly engaging our differences to try to resolve or narrow 
them while avoiding conflict. And we’ve worked to deepen the 
bonds between the people of the United States and Taiwan. 

Our partnerships with Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore have 
grown to reflect our increased cooperation on regional and global 
challenges, everything from countering climate change to violent 
extremism and we’ve forged new relations with Vietnam and 
Burma as they start to turn the page on the past. 

I just saw this again for myself in Vietnam last week. Thanks 
in part to the bipartisan leadership of this committee, the U.S. and 
Vietnam are deepening and broadening our ties in areas that we 
couldn’t even imagine a decade ago, even a few years ago, from 
military cooperation to human rights to peacekeeping. 

Third, we sustained an increased engagement with the institu- 
tions of the region like the East Asia Summit, APEC, ASEAN, in- 
cluding by sending our first dedicated Ambassador to ASEAN, 
hosting the first ever U.S. -ASEAN summit here in the United 
States, and hosting APEC in 2011. 

These are important forums for promoting collective action and 
facilitating the peaceful resolution of differences. They advance a 
regional economic, political, and security architecture in which the 
United States is a vital and permanent player. 

Fourth, we have vigorously promoted trade and investment op- 
portunities designed to unlock growth for the United States as well 
as for our allies and partners in the region. We’ve implemented a 
free trade agreement with South Korea. We’ve worked with Burma 
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to modernize and strengthen legal and regulatory regimes, helping 
set the stage for major American companies to enter that market. 

And, of course, the heart of our engagement in the region eco- 
nomically is the Trans-Pacific Partnership, which will bring 12 
APEC economies and 40 percent of global GDP together. TPP will 
eliminate more than 18,000 taxes on American exports and help 
level the playing field for American workers while solidifying an 
economic arena in which every participant, regardless of its size, 
agrees to fight bribery and corruption, abide by international labor 
standards including the formation of independent trade unions, 
and commits to enforcement of environmental safeguards. 

Fifth, we’ve enhanced our military posture in the Asia Pacific, 
deploying nearly 60 percent of our Navy in the region by the end 
of the decade and some of our most advanced capabilities. We are 
increasing the maritime security capacity of our partners and we 
are rotating American personnel into new and more places like 
northern Australia and new sites in the Philippines. 

Sixth, we are standing up for our values, for the basic rights and 
freedoms of individuals throughout the region. In Indonesia and 
the Philippines we are working with our partners to tackle corrup- 
tion and strengthen institutions. And then, of course, in support of 
Burma’s historic elections and peaceful transition of power, we 
helped establish the nation’s first nonpartisan independent election 
observation organization. We trained over 11,000 political party 
members to improve their ability to effectively communicate with 
voters. We continue to stress the importance of upholding the rule 
of law and express our strong concern about discrimination experi- 
enced by ethnic and religious minorities including the Rohingya. 

In response to our engagement and demands from the Viet- 
namese people, Vietnam has taken some positive steps on human 
rights including releasing political prisoners, ratifying the Conven- 
tion Against Torture and the U.N. Convention on the Rights of Per- 
sons with Disabilities, and agreeing to allow independent trade 
unions for the first time in modern history. Significant reforms re- 
main to bring Vietnam’s domestic laws into sync with international 
human rights obligations and, indeed, with its own constitution. 

Seventh, and finally, we’ve invested in a new geometry of tri- 
lateral and multilateral networks to encourage cooperation among 
and between countries in the region. At the core of these efforts is 
a very robust trilateral partnership with South Korea and Japan, 
under which we convened the first ever trilateral meeting at the 
vice minister or deputy level. I’ve now done that three times, and 
the benefits of this relationship are crystal clear in the face of the 
region’s most acute challenge — the challenge from North Korea and 
its provocative acts in the nuclear missile domain. We are stepping 
up trilateral cooperation on sanctions implementation, including 
under the new U.N. Security Council resolution. 

We are working trilaterally to increase the capabilities of other 
countries to implement that resolution and our three countries will 
continue to shine an intense light on North Korea’s deplorable 
human rights violations and pursue accountability for them. 

We are also intensely focused on maritime issues, especially Chi- 
na’s assertive and provocative behavior in the South China Sea 
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that is challenging respect for international law, freedom of naviga- 
tion, and the peaceful resolution of disputes. 

We’ve also deepened our commitment to the U.S.-Australia- 
Japan trilateral strategic dialogue, hosted the inaugural of the 
U.S.-Japan-India trilateral ministerial dialogue. 

These bilateral, trilateral, and multilateral relationships are not 
aimed at any particular country. They are not exclusive. We wel- 
come any kind of flexible geometry of collaboration among countries 
that share important goals including steps toward greater China- 
Korea-Japan cooperation and the growing unity of the ASEAN com- 
munity. 

And we are building interconnected relationships not just among 
countries but among people. The YSEALI community, now 67,000 
strong, connects dynamic young people throughout the region to 
the United States and to each other. 

Mr. Chairman, these efforts represent a small but important 
slice of the work that we are currently undertaking. Seven years 
after President Obama rebalanced our sight on the Asia Pacific, we 
are leaders of a region increasingly bound by common ideals, 
shared prosperity, and a collective sense of global responsibility. 

I thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Blinken follows:] 
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DEPUTY SECRETARY BLINKEN 
TESTIMONY 

“ AMERICA AS A PACIFIC POWER: CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES IN ASIA " 
HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
APRIL 28, 2016 


Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Engel, Congressmen and Congresswomen - thank you, 
for the opportunity to come before you today to discuss a region whose importance will 
only grow in the years and decades ahead. 

This past weekend, 1 returned from my sixth visit to the Asia-Pacific in a little over a year. 
With each trip, 1 have seen growing dividends of President Obama's rebalance to Asia and 
our common efforts with our Pacific partners and friends to strengthen a rules-based, 
institutions-based order that is advancing U.S. interests and addressing regional and, 
increasingly, global challenges. 

Having inherited a nation immersed in the greatest financial crisis since the Great 
Depression, President Obama recognized from his first day in office that America's 
presence in the Asia-Pacific was not merely peripheral to our future prosperity and 
security — it was indispensable. 

Nowhere in the world are our economic and strategic opportunities clearer or more 
compelling than in the Asia-Pacific — home to four of our top ten trading partners, five of 
the seven of our defense treaty alliances, the world’s largest and fastest growing 
economies — including 40 percent of overall global growth and nearly two-thirds of the 
global middle class — and some of the most wired and innovative people in the world. 

The rise of Asia will help define this new century. How it rises — according to which rules, 
by which means, to what ends — will have significant impact on our national well-being, 
perhaps more so than any other region in the world. 

Over the last seven years, our rebalance to Asia — that is, deepening our strategic, economic, 
and diplomatic ties with the region commensurate with its importance — has helped shape 
and Influence a positive trajectory. We’ve given substance to the rebalance by bolstering 
our treaty allies, deepening engagement with emerging powers, strengthening regional 
institutions, promoting trade and investment, enhancing our militaiy posture, advancing 
democratic reforms, and creating new networks of trilateral and multilateral relationships. 

As a result of our engagement, we are better prepared to meet the region's opportunities 
and to tackle its challenges, including concerns related to nuclear proliferation, intensifying 
maritime disputes, and backsliding in democratic governance and respect for human rights 
in some countries, in addition to global challenges like violent extremism and human 
trafficking. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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First. we have invested in strengthening and modernizing our core alliances with Japan, 
South Korea, the Philippines, and Australia. Tested in crisis, fortified in peace, and bound by 
shared values, these relationships provide a foundation of peace and security in the region 
that has enabled decades of stability and prosperity. 

For the first time in nearly two decades, we have updated our guidelines for our defense 
cooperation with japan so that our forces will have the flexibility to face 21®^ century 
challenges. We have also concluded new host nation support agreements with both Japan 
and the Republic of Korea, reinforcingthese alliances and underscoring our shared 
commitment to continuing U.S. presence in the region. We signed a Force Posture 
Agreement with Austraiia in 2014, and the first of 1,250 U.S. Marines on a six -month 
rotational deployment arrived in Darwin earlier this month. And we signed a landmark 
Enhanced Defense Cooperation Agreement with the Philippines to give our forces access to 
key facilities and allow our militaries to work even more closely together. 

Second, we have deepened engagement with emerging powers and forged new relations 
with nations in the region as they start to turn the page on the past. 

We have built a relationship with China defined by broader and deeper practical 
cooperation on global challenges and, at the same time, direct and frank discussions on 
areas of disagreement. Our engagement with China has helped it implement difficult 
reforms — including those that opened previously protected sectors of their economy to 
foreign competition — take steps to modernize its economy, and play a more constructive 
role in international efforts to tackle global challenges from Iran's nuclear program to 
North Korea's destabilizing nuclear and ballistic missile testing to progress against climate 
change including our work together on the recent Paris Agreement. 

We are directly engaging on areas of difference with the goal to resolve or narrow them 
while preventing conflict. This is important, as significant areas of disagreement remain, 
including on issues concerning China’s destabilizing behavior in the South China Sea, 
conduct in cyberspace, and its denial of internationally recognized human rights and 
fundamental freedoms to its citizens and those of other countries. 

We have worked to deepen the bonds between the people of the United States and Taiwan. 
We continue to call on both sides of the Strait to engage in constructive dialogue on the 
basis of dignity and respect, which has laid the foundation for peace and stability across the 
Strait and led to a significant improvement in cross-strait relations. The United States 
remains committed to our one-China policy based on the three joint communiques and the 
Taiwan Relations Act. We look forward to working with Taiwan's first female president and 
leaders from all parties to further strengthen our relationship. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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For Indonesia, the biggest country and economy in Southeast Asia, we upgraded our 
relationship to Strategic Partnership to reflect our increased cooperation on global 
challenges such as countering climate change and violent extremism. Our Comprehensive 
Partnership with Malaysia is now two years old, and we have doubled the scope and scale 
of military cooperation, as well as signed two terrorist information -sharing agreements. 
Singapore continues to be a strong partner for the United States, as a member of the 
counter-lSlL coalition and a major commercial hub for more than 3,000 American 
companies. We recently upgraded our Enhanced Defense Cooperation Agreement with 
Singapore to expand our military relationship. 

The recent elections and peaceful transition of power in Burma represent a historic 
milestone, and they offer a moment of opportunity for Burma to move forward with 
additional reforms to tackle the many challenges that still remain. The national 
reconciliation process must continue, the rights of ethnic and religious minorities must be 
respected, remaining political prisoners must be released, and broad-based economic 
growth must be sustained. We continue to work with the new government to offer any 
support we can to aid in Burma's success. 

Thanks to leaders of both parties in the United States, the U.S. and Vietnam are deepening 
and broadening our ties in areas that we could not even imagine Just a few years ago, 
including regional security, military cooperation, trade and business, human rights, climate 
change, global health, energy security, disaster response, and peacekeeping. In every one of 
those areas, our partnership is growing stronger every day. 

Third , we have sustained and increased engagement with institutions of the region like the 
East Asia Summit, APEC, and ASEAN — including by sending our first dedicated Ambassador 
to ASEAN. Important forums for promoting collective action and facilitating the peaceful 
resolution of differences, these organizations advance a regional economic, political, and 
security architecture in which the United States Isa vital and permanent player. 

In February, President Obama became the first president to host the U.S. -ASEAN Summit in 
the United States, and we are proud to collaborate on a range of issues of global 
importance — from expanding economic integration through the ASEAN Economic 
Community to upholding international rules and norms in the maritime space.. 

We have also assumed a reinvigorated position in APEC — including by hosting in 2011 — 
which allows use to promote a rules-based approach to the regional economic architecture. 
Recent successes include reducing tariffs on environmental goods and improving supply 
chain connectivity within APEC, as well as launching liberalization efforts for services and 
digital trade 
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Fourth. as a central pillar of our rebalance, we have vigorously promoted trade and 
investment opportunities designed to unlock growth for the United State and our allies and 
partners. We have implemented a free trade agreement with South Korea and worked with 
Burma to modernize and strengthen legal and regulatory regimes, helping set the stage for 
major U.S. companies like GE, Ford, Chevrolet, Coca-Cola, and Colgate-Palmolive to enter 
the market. 

The heart of our economic engagement is the landmark Trans-Pacific Partnership, which 
will bring 12 APEC economies and 40 percent of the global together with the highest labor, 
environment, and intellectual property standards in the word. 

TPP will solidify an economic arena where every participant — regardless of size — agrees to 
fight bribery and corruption, abide by international labor standards, including the 
formation of independent trade unions, and commits to enforcement of environmental 
safeguards. 

It will eliminate more than 18,000 taxes on American exports and level the playing field for 
American workers. It will help allow for the free flow of ideas and data and promote 
additional standards that are critical for building the foundation of a common ASEAN 
digital economy. And It will mean simplifying the process to start a new business and 
streamlining ways to resolve business disputes. 

American companies have been the largest source of foreign investment in ASEAN. As 
Secretary Kerry often points out, it is not only the quantity of these investments. It is their 
quality. American businesses help develop a skilled workforce, contribute towards 
responsible business conduct, and abide by the rules of the road. 

Fifth, we have enhanced our military posture in the Asia-Pacific — deploying 60 percent of 
our Navy in the region by the end of the decade, including some of our most advanced 
capabilities. That includes F-22 and F-35 stealth fighter jets, P-8 Poseidon maritime 
surveillance aircraft, continuous deployments of B-2 and B-52 strategic bombers, and also 
our newest surface warfare ships, like the amphibious assault ship U.S.S America, and all 
three of our newest class of stealth destroyers, which will all be homeported with the 
Pacific fleet. 

We do this in order to reinforce an environment of peace and stability that has provided 
value far greater than its cost. We are also bringing America's regional force posture into 
the 21*‘ century by rotating American personnel into new and more places, like northern 
Australia and new sites in the Philippines and modernizing our existing footprint in japan 
and the Republic of Korea. 
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We are increasing the maritime security capacity of our allies and partners to respond to 
threats in waters off their coasts and to provide maritime security more broadly across the 
region. We are helping the Philippines increase its naval and air forces, Vietnam expand its 
maritime domain awareness capacity, Maiaysia improve its maritime iaw enforcement 
capabiiity, and indonesia protect its coastal communities and fisheries. 

And we are holding more numerous and sophisticated exercises with a growing network 
of partner countries, none iarger than this summer’s RiMPAC, which wiii bring together 
more than two dozen navies — nearly twice the number that participated just six years and 
now including China — to increase our collective capacity for cooperation on humanitarian 
assistance and disaster relief operations. 

The reason that we are the region's preferred security partner — the reason we are invited 
in and invited back — is not mereiy because of the professionalism of our armed forces. It is 
because, strong as we are, the United States accepts that the same rules apply to us as apply 
to all. We support the rule of law, even when it is not convenient. 

Sixth, we have stood up for our values — for the basic rights and freedoms of individuals 
throughout the region, in January, the people of Taiwan showed the world again what a 
mature, Chinese-speaking democracy looks like. In 2014, Indonesia — a nation of 300 
languages, 17,000 Islands, and 250 million people — came together to hold the largest 
single-day election in the world and the most free, fair, and competitive presidential 
election in the history of Indonesia. 

In Indonesia and the Philippines — both founding members of the Open Government 
Partnership — we are working with our partners to tackle persistent the challenge of 
corruption and strengthen the capabilities of their institutions. 

in Burma, the United States is working in close partnership with the new government to 
support its efforts to fulfill the aspirations of its people. We supported Burma's first non- 
partisan, independent, election-observation organization, trained over 11,000 political 
party members from 84 political parties to Improve their ability to effectively communicate 
with voters, and helped ensure that tangible benefits from the transition reach 
communities throughout the country. 

Diversity is one of Burma’s greatest strengths, and we continue to express our strong 
concern about discrimination and violent experienced by ethnic and religious minorities, 
including the Rohingya population in Rakhine State. Rule of law must be equally applied to 
ensure protection from violence, freedom of movement, access to livelihoods, education, 
and health, and an equal chance for everyone to participate in the democratic life of their 
country. 
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In response to our engagement and the demands from the Vietnamese people, Vietnam has 
taken positive steps on human rights, including ratifying the Convention against Torture 
and the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities, agreeing to allow 
independent trade unions for the first time in modern history, revising their civil code to 
make it easier for transgender persons to alter their legal identity and access health care, 
and broadening social media space as a way for citizens to share information and debate 
the issues of the day. 

That said, citizens continue to be harassed or imprisoned for exercising their fundamental 
rights, and significant reforms must still be completed to bring Vietnam’s domestic laws 
into synch with international human rights obligations and with Vietnam’s own 
constitution. We continue to emphasize that our relationship can grow only as Vietnam 
demonstrates its commitment to human rights through concrete actions. 

Thailand remains our most enduring Asia-Pacific partner in addressing a broad range of 
regional and global security, law enforcement, public health, and environmental challenges. 
In order to restore our relationship to its fullest capacity, however, we continue to 
encourage Thailand to return to civilian rule and restore full civil liberties to its citizens. 

Seventh, we have invested in a new geometry of trilateral and multilateral networks to 
encourage cooperation among and between allies and partners. 

At the core of these efforts, we have invested in a robust trilateral partnership with South 
Korea and Japan, two of our closest friends, partners, and allies. On the margins of the 
Nuclear Security Summit, the leaders of our three countries. President Obama, President 
Park, and Prime Minister Abe, met in Washington, DC to reaffirm a common vision for a 
rules-based order in the Asia-Pacific, where all countries act according to established laws 
and principles. 

In support of these stronger ties, we have convened the first-ever trilateral meetings at the 
Vice Minister and Deputy-level, which have proved productive on a great range of issues. 
The benefits of our strong trilateral relationship are crystal clear in the face of the region’s 
most acute threat: North Korea. We are expanding our cooperation even further in 
response to its provocative and destabilizing behavior. We are stepping up trilateral 
consultations on sanctions implementation, including those under UN Security Council 
Resolution 2270. We are working trilaterally to increase the capabilities of others to 
counter North Korean proliferation activities. And our three countries will continue to 
shine an intense light on North Korea’s deplorable human rights violations and pursue 
accountability for them. 
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Atthe same time, our commitment to the Republic of Korea’s security is absolute. We have 
begun consultations on the possible deployment of THAAD, which would provide 
additional defensive capabilities to protect South Koreans and the tens of thousands of U.S. 
personnel and their families on the peninsula. 

With every trilateral meeting, we increasingly magnify the impact of our trilateral 
partnership beyond the immediate region. Since lanuary, we have had separate trilateral 
meetings of cyber and health experts, including discussing our support for cyber capacity 
building and our collaboration against deadly epidemics, like Zika and Ebola. We are also 
teaming up in the fight to cure cancer, an effort at the center of the White House's Cancer 
Moonshot Initiative, led by Vice President Biden. 

This summer, we will convene our first trilateral Middle East dialogue in Washington to 
discuss a common approach to key issues — from countering Daesh to fighting violent 
extremism to alleviating suffering and providing humanitarian assistance in Iraq and Syria. 

We will also participate in a trilateral women's empowerment meeting in July in 
Washington that will invite civil society and business to the table. 

At Japan's invitation, our trilateral development experts will also meet to coordinate our 
initiatives in the Lower Mekong and beyond, as well as put together a humanitarian 
assistance and disaster response working group to test our collective readiness on a range 
of natural disaster scenarios. 

Our three nations are intensely focused on maritime issues, especially China's assertive and 
provocative behavior in the South China Sea that is challenging the principles of 
international law and the peaceful settlements of disputes, freedom of navigation, 
overflight, and other lawful uses of the sea, and unimpeded lawful commerce. Our security 
and prosperity depend on upholding these principles. 

Taken together, these outcomes show that the statecraft of our leaders has paved the way 
for an early harvest of renewed trilateral cooperation on many of the world's most 
important Issues. 

We have also deepened our commitment to the U.S.-Australia-Japan Trilateral Strategic 
Dialogue, a model engagement for the region since it was first established in 2002. Senior 
officials and working groups meet regularly to coordinate defense, non-proliferation, 
security assistance, and development policies. President Obama and his Australian and 
Japanese counterparts held a Trilateral Strategic Dialogue meeting in November 2014. 

Last year. Secretary Kerry hosted the inaugural U.S.-Japan-lndia Trilateral Ministerial 
dialogue, where our three countries agreed to work together to maintain maritime security 
through greater collaboration, as the U.S. and India welcomed Japan's participation in the 
2015 MALABAR exercise. 
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Our bilateral, trilateral, and multilateral relationships are not aimed at any particular 
country. They are not exclusive. We welcome any kind of flexible geometry of collaboration 
among countries that share important goals, including steps toward greater China-Korea- 
Japan cooperation and the growing unity of the ASEAN community. 

We are building interconnected relationships not just among countries but also people. 
Under the leadership of President Obama, we have expanded educational and exchange 
networks — creating the YSEALl community, now 67,000 strong, to connect dynamic young 
people throughout ASEAN to the United States and to each other. One of the highlights for 
President Obama, Secretary Kerry, and myself as we travel throughout the region is 
spending time with these young peopie. I have been deeply impressed by their 
sophistication, ingenuity, and global perspective. 

CONCLUSION 

We intend to continue our leadership on each and every one of those efforts, but in order to 
fully seize the opportunities at hand, we need to make sure that our efforts are resourced in 
accordance with our interests. Sustained U.S. commitment, not just through words but 
resources, is essential to help build a more mature security and economic architecture to 
promote stability and prosperity. 

I am grateful to this Committee's Asia subcommittee for hosting Assistant Secretary Russel 
Last week to discuss the President’s $1.5 billion FY 2017 budget request for East Asia and 
the Pacific. 

FY 2017's budget provides additional diplomatic, public diplomacy, consular, development 
and security assistance resources needed to unlock significant strategic and economic 
opportunities for the United States in this dynamic region. This funding allows us to 
maintain a strong presence as a preeminent trade and investment partner, security 
guarantor, and supporter of democracy, human rights, and good governance throughout 
the region. 

Mr. Chairman, this all represents a small but important slice of the efforts we are currently 
undertaking from Seoul to Sydney. This record highlights just some of these key 
relationships as examples of what we have accomplished and what more is possible in the 
comingyears. 

Our intensive engagement in Asia has helped foster an increasingly broadly accepted vision 
for the future of the region, and for our role in it. A vision wherein countries come to each 
other's aid in times of disaster or crisis. Where borders are respected and countries 
cooperate to prevent small disputes from growing larger. Where disagreements are settled 
openly, peacefully, and in accordance with the rule of law. Where diversification of trade 
and investment flows allow countries to pursue their interests freely. And where the 
human rights of each and every person are fully respected. 
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This is our vision for the future of the Asia-Pacific, one of increased freedom, opportunity, 
and prosperity for all. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today and I look forward to taking your 
questions. 

#### 
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Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Mr. Blinken. 

I think without objection the witness’ full prepared statement 
will he made part of the record and members are going to have 5 
calendar days to submit statements and questions and extraneous 
materials for the record. 

I think what we’ll do is proceed with some of the questions from 
the committee and then when the ranking member arrives he’ll 
make his statement and ask the Deputy Secretary of State the 
questions that he has as well. 

If we could start, Mr. Blinken, with the North Korea sanctions 
and the administration of those sanctions, an issue I brought up in 
the opening statement. This is a strong North Korean sanctions bill 
that we passed and this bill did help get that U.S. resolution in 
place. But you’re just back from the region. 

What has been the reaction to this new law? How has the pres- 
sure been turned up? I raised the fact that no one has been sanc- 
tioned yet on human rights. I think it is high time that happened. 
And I know there’s a new U.N. report that points out that several 
countries are still purchasing North Korean weapons. If you would 
speak to that issue. European luxury goods are still making their 
way to Kim Jung Un and are we yet to hit any Chinese banks fa- 
cilitating transactions as we did in the past with Banco Delta Asia 
which was, frankly, very effective at the time, if you’ll recall. It cut 
off the hard currency, stopped the production of the missile pro- 
gram at the time because they didn’t have the hard currency to 
proceed. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to thank the committee for the very important work 
that it did. I think the combination of the U.N. Security Council 
resolution, which is the strongest tool we’ve had to deal with North 
Korea, the legislation from Congress, and the Executive order that 
have put those into effect really puts us in a different position. 

We now have the ability if implemented — and that is the key — 
to maximize pressure on North Korea to try to get it to change its 
conduct. For the first time through the U.N. Security Council reso- 
lution we require that all cargo going in and out of the country be 
inspected. For the first time we have sectoral sanctions that limit 
or in some cases ban the export of critical materials — coal, iron, 
gold, rare earth materials that are what they use to finance their 
activities. And we have financial sanctions that go at banks and as- 
sets and we also have a ban on all dual-use nuclear and missile- 
related goods. 

The critical component now is implementation and we are look- 
ing principally at China as well as other countries to follow 
through on implementation. China played an important role in get- 
ting the Security Council resolution. It is our expectation that it 
will now implement it. It’s too soon to say whether that is the case. 
We’ve seen some encouraging developments including regulations 
that its promulgated, statements that it’s made but we are now 
watching intensely. 

But at the same time, it is not enough, and what we are focused 
on besides the implementation of the Security Council resolution is 
relentlessly building pressure on North Korea, working principally 
with our key allies Japan and Korea. 
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We are working in various ways to cut off all the revenues going 
to the regime. For example, they have, as you know, overseas work- 
ers whose remittances are not going back to their families but are 
going to the regime. We are working to cut those off. We have so- 
called diplomats engaged in illicit activities procurement but also 
even in illicit businesses that were the restaurant workers who de- 
fected from China. We are seeing this in different countries around 
the world. They set up businesses and the money goes back to the 
regime. We are working relentlessly to find those places and to get 
countries to cut them off. We are working to further isolate North 
Korea by getting their diplomats who are, again, not engaged in 
diplomatic activities sent home. 

We are making sure that people don’t go out to North Korea in- 
cluding for the Worker’s Party Congress or invite them to inter- 
national events and we are working as well to get countries to 
make sure that they’re doing exactly what you alluded to — making 
sure that the ships that go to North Korea don’t dock in their coun- 
tries and that the planes don’t land. 

So right now we are working on enforcing all of that. 

Chairman RoYCE. And I have been part of the dialogue — our 
committee has on each of these fronts and all have been helpful but 
there is one final step that needs to be taken. Banks are concerned 
about the reputational risk of what will happen if they have to 
make a choice between doing business with North Korea or doing 
business with the United States, and we’ve seen in the past for 
those dozen banks that were affected back during the sanctions re- 

? ime put in place when North Korea was caught counterfeiting our 
100 bills. 

Just how concerned they are about reputational risk, even 
when — even when those sanctions were reported listed by State at 
the time Banco Delta Asia still wanted to know yes, but has the 
U.S. Treasury Department really signed off on this because other- 
wise we are not going to move the hard currency into North Korea. 

Without that hard currency, they find it very difficult to move 
forward with their nuclear program and their missile programs. So 
it is essential that decision be made and we are going to continue 
to dialogue on that. But that is a decision you need to make and 
I am sure you raised that in Beijing. 

Mr. Blinken. Appreciate that. 

Chairman RoYCE. The last two — again. I’d raise that issue about 
the Rohingya people. We’ll need to be working with that new gov- 
ernment, frankly, in Burma to shape attitudes toward the 
Rohingya and you’re going to have to continue to lean in on that. 

On the Vietnam human rights issue. I’ve just got to share with 
you — we’ve got the case of a human rights — Nguyen Van Dai, who 
was arrested in December for his advocacy of human rights and ad- 
vocacy of democracy. According to his wife, he was severely beaten 
by the police. He’s been in solitary confinement since his arrest. He 
was denied access to his lawyers and to his family. Will the Presi- 
dent push for his release? I think this is very, very necessary. 

Mr. Blinken. Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate those com- 
ments. First, on the Rohingya, we have been very focused on work- 
ing the get the government in Burma to protect their rights. When 
I was there most recently a couple of months ago I raised this re- 
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peatedly including with Aung San Sun Kyi. We are looking to the 
government to give them genuine freedom of movement so that 
they can work, so that they can go to school, so they can get health 
care, and the discrimination. We are working on that. 

With Vietnam, absolutely. I think the President will certainly en- 
gage with that community. When I was there last week, I met with 
civil society activists and lawyers and others, indeed, to express the 
concern that we have. 

Vietnam has made real progress, as you know. They released a 
lot of political prisoners. They’re working to conform their laws to 
the constitution. But work remains to be done. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you. Deputy Secretary Tony Blinken. I 
appreciate it. We’ll now go to our ranking member, Mr. Eliot Engel 
from New York, who has an opening statement first to make and 
then he’ll have question. 

Mr. Engel. 

Mr. Engel. Well, thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. Thank you for calling the hearing and Mr. Deputy Secretary, 
I’ve known you a long time. Welcome to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

It’s been a pleasure working with you over the years in the var- 
ious roles in which you’ve served and we are very fortunate to — 
I want to say this publicly — we are very fortunate to have such a 
dedicated and capable person as the number two in the State De- 
partment. So thank you for all you do. 

I was encouraged that the President and Secretary Kerry 
charged you with focusing on Asia during your time as Deputy Sec- 
retary — that is a focus we badly need — and I think you’re the right 
person for the job. 

Half the world’s population calls Asia home and the nations of 
Asia now account for more than a third of global GDP. From India 
to Japan, from Indonesia to Micronesia, Asia has a greater impact 
on global affairs than ever before. 

As a Pacific power, the United States faces no shortage of foreign 
policy challenges in Asia, from North Korea’s reckless behavior, to 
the impacts of climate change, to the recruitment of fighters into 
violent extremist groups. 

The way we manage the rise of China in the years ahead may 
well be the most consequential foreign policy issue of the 21st cen- 
tury. The decisions we make today will determine whether the 
value and the norms we championed in Asia after World War II 
will continue to thrive. 

That’s why this has been called this America’s Pacific century 
and that is why there is no better time to focus on this dynamic 
part of the world. 

The so-called Asia rebalance has hatched a number of important 
diplomatic achievements. We’ve strengthened our core regional alli- 
ance with Australia, Japan, Philippines and South Korea. 

With our ally Japan we’ve established new trilateral forums with 
Australia, South Korea and India. We’ve ramped up our engage- 
ment with ASEAN and demonstrated a clear commitment to the 
East Asia Summit, and we have normalized relations with Burma 
as that country has emerged from decades of isolation and begun 
the hard work of moving toward a more open democratic society. 
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Yet, despite all these efforts, I regularly hear concerns from our 
allies and partners in the region that the rebalance is more a shift 
in military strategy than about diplomatic engagement. 

So this morning I hope we can drill down and look at other ways 
the State Department is making Asia a priority in areas in where 
the department’s approach could be more robust. 

I’ll start with a question that sounds more like it should be on 
a geography quiz. As far as the State Department is concerned 
with respect to the Asia rebalance, what do we consider to be Asia? 

I ask this because in my view the world’s largest democracy, 
India, should be an integral part of our Asia policy. As the world’s 
third largest economy, India has the potential to become a major 
economic player in East Asia and is already playing a constructive 
role in maritime issues. 

China regards Asia as a strategic hole with its One Belt, One 
Road policy aiming to expand Chinese influence beyond East Asia 
through Central Asia to the Caspian. 

Yet, the State Department structure with three different bureaus 
responsible for South and Central Asia and East Asia and the Pa- 
cific I believe creates an artificial barrier to cooperation across the 
entire region. 

So I would like to hear about what the State Department is 
doing to overcome obstacles and deal with Asia as a whole single 
strategic priority that includes South and Central Asia. 

Staying for a moment with structural issues at the State Depart- 
ment, I’d like to discuss if we are doing all we can from a resource 
standpoint to ensure our Asia policy will succeed. 

The East Asia bureau is the smallest regional bureau in terms 
of personnel and the region accounts for the second lowest level of 
foreign assistance. Now, obviously any questions about State De- 
partment resources has to start here on Capitol Hill. 

I strongly support investing more in diplomacy and development 
across the board. Our international affairs budget gives us tremen- 
dous bang for the buck. But I also wonder whether anything can 
be done in Foggy Bottom so that the rebalance is adequately 
resourced. 

We’ve heard again and again that this is a priority and that 
should be reflected in the investments we are willing to make. 

Lastly, I’d like to turn to the South China Sea. We expect the 
Law of the Sea Tribunal to issue a decision in the next month or 
so involving the claims of China and the Philippines. China’s re- 
sponse to the ruling could ratchet up tensions. 

While the United States doesn’t take a position on the specific 
claims made by various parties, we do want to see China play by 
the same rules as everyone else. 

So I support the ideas behind the Pentagon’s Southeast Asia 
Maritime Security Initiative which aims to help our Southeast 
Asian partners know what China is doing off their coastlines and 
to share that information with each other. 

If the U.S. and our partners are on the same page we can work 
together to keep China in check and make sure China doesn’t 
threaten our strategic and economic interests in the region. 

But it is not clear to me why the Defense Department is leading 
the way on this instead of the State Department. DoD’s new au- 
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thorities for this program are entirely duplicative of existing State 
Department authority. 

I worry that putting such a program under DoD’s control could 
erode State security cooperation responsibilities. Our diplomats are 
responsible for overseeing security assistance and it should stay 
that way, and whatever level of cooperation exists between State 
and DoD on this matter, I am concerned that this is another exam- 
ple of what some call the militarization of foreign policy. This feeds 
into those concerns that the Asia rebalance is a military policy 
even in areas that have traditionally been diplomatic responsibil- 
ities. 

So, Mr. Deputy Secretary, I am interested in hearing your views 
on these issues as well as some other areas I’ll be touching on as 
well. I thank you again for your service and commitment. I look 
forward to your testimony. 

I want to raise two questions in conjunction with my statement 
and it is — the first one’s about India. It’s been characterized by 
U.S. officials as an indispensable partner of the United States. 

As I mentioned before, it is the third largest economy in the 
world by purchasing power parity and is the largest democracy in 
the Asia region. The U.S. -India relationship is important. It’s grow- 
ing in particular on the defense side and Prime Minister Modi will 
be coming to Washington again in a couple of months to meet with 
President Obama. 

From a strategic perspective, India is a potential counterweight 
to China’s growing regional influence in Asia. They’ve become in- 
creasingly vocal on issues like freedom of navigation in the South 
China Sea and Indian Ocean region. 

Additionally, Central Asia occupies critical geography in Asia 
sandwiched between China, Russia and Iran. The Chinese recog- 
nize this potential of Central Asia for what has been historically 
a strategic crossroads at the doorstep of the great powers and a 
transit point for trade and culture between the East and the West, 
and the Chinese are aggressively seeking to expand their influence 
there. 

Yet, in your written testimony there’s only one mention of India 
in the context of a U.S.-Japan-India trilateral ministerial and there 
are no other mentions of South or 

Central Asia at all. 

So my question is does South and Central Asia not fit with the 
administration’s larger rebalance to Asia strategy and how can we 
be rebalancing to Asia without a strategic framework that con- 
siders Asia as a strategic whole? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you very much. 

We strongly share your view on the importance of India both in 
and of itself but also as part of the region and as an increasingly 
vital regional actor. 

India has its own regional policy that dovetails very nicely with 
the work we are doing on the rebalance. So we are working in- 
creasingly to integrate India into these efforts and you mentioned 
the one thing that I did point to in the statement — I think there 
may be more in the written statement — this U.S.-Japan-India tri- 
lateral effort at a ministerial level. Also we included Japan in the 
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Malabar exercise, which was a significant development which we 
hope to continue to carry forward. 

But we are doing two things. We are building our own relation- 
ship with India as evidenced by the extraordinary level of high- 
level engagement, including Prime Minister Modi’s return visit 
here, the President being received for the first time as the honored 
guest at Republic Day but also in very concrete collaboration across 
the board, everything from climate and Smart Cities to improving 
the business climate to defense cooperation to production coopera- 
tion even in the defense area. But intelligence sharing, information 
sharing, counterterrorism, countering violent extremism — across 
the board the relationship has been elevated. 

But critical to this is exactly what you’re pointing to, which is in- 
tegrating India into these regional frameworks so that we are 
working together jointly and, again, the example with Japan is a 
very good. But this is exactly the direction that we want to go in. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. 

I am wondering if you could comment on the South China Sea. 
I just want to ask you, the Philippines has brought an arbitration 
case against China’s claims in the South China Sea under the 
United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea. 

If the ruling goes in the Philippines’ favors it is expected, and if 
China refuses to abide by it what are the implications for the Phil- 
ippines and other claimants in the South China Sea, and how 
would this change the U.S. approach in the South China Sea? 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. 

Well, first I’d say this is — South China Sea is incredibly impor- 
tant to us and to all of our partners in two ways. 

First of all, 25 percent of all traded goods, 25 percent of all that 
travels by sea goes through the South China Sea and, indeed, one- 
third overall of liquefied natural gas. 

We have no position, as you know, on the sovereignty claims. We 
are not a claimant ourselves. But we have a very strong interest 
in the way these claims are prosecuted by an claimant and a very 
strong interest in maintaining freedom of navigation, in making 
sure that disputes are resolved peacefully and the countries abide 
by international law and these are the very interests that China 
has been challenging with some of its actions, including the mas- 
sive reclamations and militarization of these land features as well 
as various assertions that are not justified under international law. 

The case that you refer to is a very important moment. This is 
an arbitration case brought by the Philippines with China and we 
expect a decision by the tribunal in the coming months. 

China knowingly agreed to the provisions in the Law of the Sea 
Treaty when it signed up. Five independent arbitrators said — 
unanimously rejected China’s claim that it wasn’t bound by the ar- 
bitration mechanism — that the jurisdiction was lacking. 

And the convention provides that its rulings are binding on the 
parties to the convention. So we have worked very hard to estab- 
lish across the region an understanding that this is appropriate 
mechanism — arbitration to resolve these disputes and that the rul- 
ing of the tribunal should be binding on the two parties. 
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We said to the Chinese, if you’re given satisfaction on any aspect 
of the decision we’ll he the first to stand up and defend it. But, of 
course, if the Philippines is you’ll have to respect that. 

China has a decision to make depending on how the ruling comes 
out. It will either decide to abide by the ruling and that gives us 
a great opportunity, I think, to narrow the scope of areas that are 
in dispute in the South China Sea. That would be good to get coun- 
tries to work cooperatively together, for example, joint ventures on 
the exploitation of resources and to then work to resolve their dis- 
putes that remain peacefully. That’s one path. 

The other path is it ignores the decision, and then I think it risks 
doing terrible damage to its reputation, further alienating countries 
in the region and pushing them closer to the United States. 

China will have to decide depending on what the results of the 
arbitration are. We are watching that very, very closely. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. 

Chairman RoYCE. We go to Ileana Ros-Lehtinen of Florida, our 
chairman emeritus. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you to the ranking member. 

Secretary Blinken, for over a month I have been trying to get a 
hold of you by phone to discuss the problem between Morocco and 
Ban Ki-moon. You’ve not had the courtesy to return my call. 

But at a hearing 10 days ago. Secretary Anne Patterson prom- 
ised to work with me and the members of our Middle East Sub- 
committee regarding the draft U.N. resolution that would renew 
the mandate of MINURSO. 

It was obvious that this was going to be a problem for weeks and 
I would have appreciated a call back. As you know, the draft in its 
current form could very well jeopardize our relationship with Mo- 
rocco and our important military and intelligence cooperation. 

There’s got to be a way that we can find a compromise here and 
we can do it without including the controversial provisions, includ- 
ing the one that will allow Ban Ki-moon yet another opportunity 
to insult Morocco and do further damage. So I strongly urge you 
to work with the Moroccans today and to fix it. 

What can you tell us about the draft resolution and what 
progress have we made? 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. 

First, let me — let me apologize to you if I didn’t get back to you. 
I am sorry about that. I’d be very happy to follow up immediately 
this afternoon 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Blinken [continuing]. If that is convenient to you. So I am 
very sorry about that. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. That would be great. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Blinken. Second, with regard to the situation, we’ve been 
deeply engaged in this since this problem first emerged and that 
was the Secretary General’s visit to the region. 

We worked very closely with Morocco and the U.N. to see if we 
could de-escalate the problem and get them working together. I im- 
mediately saw the foreign minister from Morocco. I was on the 
phone with him immediately. He came to visit me in my Office. 
Secretary Kerry saw him. We’ve had calls to — to the king. 
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Here’s where we are. Morocco was very concerned with some of 
the things the Secretary General said during his visit to the region. 
We worked to ask the Secretary General to clarify what he meant 
and he did that. 

We said to our Moroccan friends that we hope that as we were 
looking at renewing the MINURSO mandate we wanted to renew 
it for 1 year without any changes. Unfortunately, one of the things 
that Morocco did in response to the Secretary General’s visit is 
they unilaterally decided to reduce and ask for the removal of 
members of the MINURSO mission. 

That creates a problem for us because as a member of the Secu- 
rity Council we also have an important stake in making sure that 
U.N. peacekeeping missions’ integrity is upheld and if we allow a 
precedent by which a country can unilaterally decide whether to 
accept or shut down a mission or change its composition that is 
going to be a real problem potentially in other areas with countries 
that, unlike Morocco, are not close friends or partners. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. But when the Secretary General of the U.N., 
sir, makes such a provocative statement and accusation against 
Morocco it really pinned them against the wall. 

Mr. Blinken. And I think that is exactly why we worked with 
the Secretary General’s office to get a clarification of what he 
meant and what he didn’t mean. 

Our hope is that we can now get this resolution to a place where 
Morocco’s concerns are answered but also the integrity of the 
peacekeeping missions are upheld and that it can go back to fully 
functioning as it was before. 

That’s what we are trying to achieve. But I want to assure you 
we share your commitment to the relationship with Morocco. This 
is one of our closest partners in the region and indeed around the 
world. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. It sure is. We need more Morocco. 

Mr. Blinken. So I thank you — I thank you for that. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. And moving on. Thank you, sir. 

At a hearing of the Middle East and North Africa Subcommittee, 
GAO testified that the State Department is not in compliance with 
the Iran, North Korea and Syria Nonproliferation Act, or INKSNA, 
a law that I authored several years ago. 

INKSNA is an important nonproliferation tool. GAO told us that 
State’s noncompliance has probably undermined the credibility of 
our sanctions. 

We learned that State took almost 3 years to prepare one report 
and then implement sanctions and that your predecessor sat on the 
report for more than a year as it awaited approval. 

So given that precedent, do you have an INKSNA report that 
you’re sitting on and have you signed off on it and what’s the sta- 
tus of that report, sir? 

Mr. Blinken. I believe the next report is being actively worked 
on and processed. It has not come to me yet. I can assure you that 
as soon as it does I will move it out of my inbox as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you, Ileana. 
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We go now to Mr. Brad Sherman of California. 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. Blinken, congratulations on the new position. 
It’s good to hear that you’ll have a policy of returning members’ 
phone calls and I hope that doesn’t just apply to the lady from Flor- 
ida. 

Asia’s important. That’s why it’s important that we not enter into 
had trade deals or unnecessary military confrontations in Asia. 

Now, anyone who questions the adventures that are planned is 
patted on the head and told, well, you just don’t understand how 
important Asia is. 

No, Asia is so important that we better think carefully about our 
policy. When it comes to trade, we are given straw men. We are 
told well, if you don’t like TPP then we could have no trade, or we 
could continue the unbalanced trading system that we have now 
without every discussion about a radical departure from our cur- 
rent trade system designed to achieve balance trade. 

And when we are told that maybe we shouldn’t be seeking a new 
cold war over some islets, we are told that 25 percent of the world’s 
trade goes through the South China Sea. The vast majority of that 
goes in or out of Chinese ports, meaning that if China had military 
control of these islets that may actually belong to them anyway, 
they would be able to blockade their own ports. I don’t think that 
is something we have to spend a lot of money preventing. 

There is a tendency when making policy to yield to the interests 
of the most powerful entity in this country that cares about that 
policy, and that is why when it comes to trade policy. Wall Street 
is in the driver’s seat. 

But the deal is so bad that it has to be sold as a China contain- 
ment policy because it is certainly not a jobs creation policy. But 
China enshrines the standard that currency manipulation goes 
hand and hand with trade deals. So they’re the big winner. But 
they’re even a bigger winner in the roles of origin where goods that 
are admitted to be 60 percent made in China and actually it’d be 
95 percent made in China can then get a polish in Japan or a few 
parts added in Vietnam and be fast tracked into the United States. 

So when it comes to the geopolitics, the Pentagon is very power- 
ful in crafting American national security policy. What meets their 
needs now is a worthy uniformed adversary. Every time our mili- 
tary has gone up against a ragtag uniformed adversary it has been 
an unpleasant experience since the Philippines insurrection. Every 
time we have gone up against a uniformed foe it has been a rel- 
atively glorious experience, the most glorious perhaps winning the 
Cold War without a major confrontation with the Soviet Union. 

So it is not surprising that these islets which are not ours, that 
do not have oil, and if there were any oil it would belong to the 
people unwilling to spend their own money to defend these is- 
lands — that these are exaggerated into great importance. 

I am not saying that we don’t care about navigation, we don’t 
carry about — it obviously important. But to reconfigure the entire 
Pentagon to spend the lion’s share of a $600 billion defense budget 
on confronting China, and you can’t — it is a tough cost accounting 
job to determine what the defense budget is being spent on geo- 
graphically. 
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But is — but I want to go to a completely different question: North 
Korea. North Korea needs about 12 nuclear weapons to defend 
themselves from us. They have about 12 nuclear weapons. They’re 
creating enough fissile material for another two or three weapons 
a year. They need money. Iran now has — we can argue about it — 
$50 billion or $100 billion burning a hole in their pocket. North 
Korea sold the technology for the Al-Kibar Syrian-Iranian nuclear 
weapons program that the Israelis bombed in 2007. 

Is the administration working toward an understanding with 
China that a Iranian plane will not be allowed to fly to North 
Korea without stopping in China for fuel? And please don’t tell me 
we intercept ships. Please don’t tell me that North Korean planes 
might not be allowed to do this. I am talking about an Iranian 
plane going nonstop to Pyongyang and coming back with a bomb. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. 

First, let me just say before addressing the question, which I 
very much appreciate, with regard to South China Sea, we are not 
looking for conflict. 

We are looking to prevent conflict and what’s at stake here is not 
just the transit of energy, oil and goods, as important as that is. 
There are larger principles at stake and these principles go to the 
entire foundation of the international order. If we don’t defend 
those principles everywhere where they’re being challenged the en- 
tire order that we invested so much in building over 70 years is at 
risk. That’s why this is a big challenge. 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. Blinken, I’ll agree with you. But at the same 
time, if an Argentine plane was getting too close to the Falkland 
Islands we wouldn’t be talking about it here. 

Mr. Blinken. You know, we engage with the freedom of naviga- 
tion operations around the world, not just in the South China Sea. 
Most of them are actually 

Mr. Sherman. I know. This one is getting a lot more attention. 

Mr. Blinken. But leaving that aside, with regard to Iran and 
North Korea, this is something we are watching very carefully and 
you’re right to, I think, raise the subject. 

They’ve had a history of political engagement. Some of the re- 
ports of military, missile, nuclear engagement have been much 
harder to verify. What we are doing 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. Blinken, are you denying the reports that the 
Al-Kibar nuclear 

Mr. Blinken. No, no. I am saying 

Mr. Sherman [continuing]. Arms facility was North Korean tech- 
nology? 

Mr. Blinken. I am just saying that what we are looking at is the 
concrete evidence of relationships across the board, beyond the po- 
litical. 

What we are focused on is exactly what you pointed to. I think 
you make a very important point. What we are trying to do with 
regard to North Korea is to make sure that not only can its ships 
not dock but its planes. Air Koryo cannot land, not just in Iran 
but 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. Blinken, my question was about an Iranian 
plane flying to North Korea. 

Mr. Blinken. And we are working to make sure under these 
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Mr. Sherman. Are we working to get China to say that they 
won’t allow the plane to go across China without stopping for fuel 
where it could be inspected? That is the only question. 

Mr. Blinken. All of 

Mr. Sherman. You’re free to address others but that is the only 
question. 

Mr. Blinken. All of the members of the United Nations are 
bound by the Security Council Resolutions that say that there 
should be no military ballistic missile or nuclear cooperation with 
the DPRK. 

As a result, they have 

Mr. Sherman. So the Iranian plane would — if it went to North 
Korea would be violating the U.N. resolution but if it flew nonstop 
over China no one would know about it. So you’re relying on Iran’s 
dedication to adhering to U.N. resolutions? 

Mr. Blinken. We are looking to every country involved to make 
that on its 

Mr. Sherman. I would urge you to talk to Beijing about making 
that plane land because if your sole defense for what I laid out is 
that the Iranians wouldn’t want to violate a U.N. resolution and 
they’d feel bad about violating international law, that is insuffi- 
cient defense. 

If the Iranian plane going to North Korea does not stop in China 
then it may not have a trade delegation on it. It may have cash 
going one way and nuclear weapons going the other way and that 
is a very specific issue. 

I yield back. 

Chairman ROYCE. To the point that Mr. Sherman is raising, 
without objection I am going to put in the record a U.N. document 
that is drawn from some of our Treasury documents that show two 
suspected primary arms dealers from North Korea who visited the 
Islamic Republic of Iran and that information, because it goes to 
the point that was being made by the gentleman of California. 

Thank you, Mr. Blinken. 

We may be — we may have follow-up questions from the members 
on this specific issue. 

We now go to Mr. Chris Smith of New Jersey. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, 
Mr. Blinken, for your presence here today. 

The wire service writers did an extremely disturbing expose last 
year — a series of investigative reports — that found that the Obama 
administration gave undeserved passing grades to 14 countries 
with deplorable, and in many cases, worsening sex and labor traf- 
ficking records including China and Malaysia in Asia, Cuba, Oman, 
and others, making up 14 countries. 

I’ve had hearings on this. I actually did a hearing a few weeks 
ago that was titled “Get it Right This Time,” with the new TIP Re- 
port that is poised to come out shortly, being very concerned that 
when the administration does what it did, and that is give 
undeserved passing grades to countries that have deplorable 
records. It sells out the trafficking victims in those countries and 
those who are hurt by those countries’ governments and it also is 
a deplorable, I think, abandonment of human trafficking concerns 
that we as a nation have in a bipartisan way. 
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Will China’s and Cuba’s, for example, and the other records be 
whitewashed once again this year? Secondly, I met with Nguyen 
Van Dai in Hanoi in 2007. He is one of the greatest peaceful 
human rights lawyers that I have met and I have met many in dic- 
tatorships like Vietnam. 

Will the President raise his case and demand his release? He has 
done nothing wrong, as you know, as we all know here in the 
United States, and he needs to be released immediately to let his 
wounds heal from the beatings that he has suffered at the hands 
of the Vietnamese Government. 

Thirdly, India and Japan have engaged in, clearly, patterns of 
noncompliance with the Goldman Act on child abduction. I’ve had 
nine hearings on child abduction. 

We’ve had parents, men and women, moms and dads, tearfully 
tell their stories with regards to Japan as well as India. And yet, 
they have not been leveled, especially Japan, having a pattern of 
noncompliance . 

The April 30th deadline is fast approaching for that report. I 
hope that reality is contained in the report. 

Finally, President Xi is on a tear, crushing civil society with his 
new draft law and crushing religious freedom, and even the 
churches — the Patriotic Church and the others that have worked in 
cooperation with the government are finding that their buildings 
are being demolished, their pastors are being incarcerated. 

The G-20 will meet in Hangzhou in September. Our hope is that 
the President — and that is right where the crosses are being taken 
off churches, the bulldozing of churches is occurring — that the 
President will raise these. 

The sinofication of religion by Xi Jinping, announced last year 
and just most recently in a speech he made, is all about all the reli- 
gious bodies having no contact outside the country’s borders, and 
secondly and ominously, that everybody of faith has to serve the 
Communist Party. That will destroy religion or at least it will at- 
tempt to do it. If you could answer this. Thank you. 

Mr. Blinken. First, let me just express my own appreciation, the 
department’s appreciation, for your personal leadership on these 
issues and the focus you brought to them. It makes a huge dif- 
ference around the world and, indeed. I’ve heard in places I’ve gone 
that you’ve been there first and have been putting the spotlight on 
these issues and it really does make a huge difference. 

With regard to trafficking in persons, I want to assure you we 
will do our very best to produce a gold standard report this year. 
We are working on it very hard. We’ve heard concerns that were 
expressed last year. 

We’ve looked to makes sure that the process internally is as 
strong and effective as possible to produce the best possible report. 
People are working very hard on it and we hope that that is the 
conclusion you’ll come to when you see it. 

With regard to Vietnam, I was just there and indeed met with 
a number of civil society activists, lawyers. We raise both indi- 
vidual cases and systemic problems that are — that remain at Viet- 
nam at the highest levels on a regular basis. 

I can’t talk to the President’s schedule at this point but I am con- 
fident that he will be raising these issues. And I met with, I think. 
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some of the same people that you’ve seen who are extraordinarily 
brave in what they’re doing every single day. 

With regard to parental/child abduction, I was also just in Japan 
and raised this with foreign minister, with the vice foreign min- 
ister, with other senior officials and we have concerns about Ja- 
pan’s implementation of their commitments under the Hague Con- 
vention and that is something that I know you’ve been very, very 
focused on. We are working on that. 

Mr. Smith. And would you yield briefly? 

Also, those that were left behind from the date of ratification. 

Mr. Blinken. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Those cases are heartbreaking and multi-yeared. 

Mr. Blinken. Yes, absolutely. We are focused on those as well 
as the cases that have arisen after the ratification. 

And then with regard to China, we very much share the concern 
that you expressed. We see across the board a crackdown on 
human rights and civil liberties. 

We’ve seen a crackdown against lawyers. I’ve met with a number 
of lawyers the last time I was in Beijing in January. I heard di- 
rectly from them what that community is experiencing. 

I’ve met with religious leaders as well and have heard what’s 
happening there. The laws that you refer to, we’ve been very much 
engaged on them whether it is the NGO law, the cyber security 
law, the national security law, or the counterterrorism law and we 
have real concerns about the substance of the laws as well as the 
way they may be implemented. 

The NGO law, as you know, they’ve moved the enforcement of 
that law to the Ministry of Public Security, which sends a terrible 
signal about how they see NGOs, which are actually acting to the 
benefit of China and its own people. So we share those concerns. 
I just want to assure you we will continue to put the focus on them 
and do what we can to make progress. 

One aspect of this is not just us but us bringing together other 
countries to express concern because there is some strength in 
numbers. At the Human Rights Council in Geneva we got a dozen 
countries to sign a statement expressing their concerns about the 
evolution of human rights and civil liberties in China. 

These things over time have an effect and, you know, we went 
through decades of Cold War with the Soviet Union. Members of 
Congress played leading roles in putting that spotlight on the So- 
viet Union and its human rights abuses. And for decades it didn’t 
seem like anything was happening. There was no change, and then 
there was. So I think keeping at it as you are and as we are trying 
to do can make a difference. Thank you. 

Chairman RoYCE. For that to happen the administration needs 
to change its position on our legislation — myself and Mr. Engel’s 
overhaul of the Broadcasting Board of Governors with the same 
mission — that Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty used to have dur- 
ing that period of time. We need to get back to broadcasting that 
information in to these countries where a totalitarian system pre- 
vents people from having free access, either on the Internet or 
radio or television, to the truth. 

We go now to Mr. Gregory Meeks of New York. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Thank you, Mr. Secretary. China’s economy has entered a new 
phase. It has to contend with slower growth for the first time in 
decade and we should expect China to manage this shift with do- 
mestic and international actions that are nationalistic and even 
provocative. I am convinced that our reactions should be a deep- 
ening of our ties regionally and multilaterally. As we do, it is crit- 
ical that we remember that some of our strongest partners in the 
Western Hemisphere are also strong partners in the Pacific realm 
and that we should build upon those relationships to work together 
in Asia. 

And there is no question in my mind that economic and diplo- 
matic engagement is our strongest means of influence globally and 
that certainly is the case in Asia. And I don’t think militarily, when 
I consider any rise in tensions in the region as some do — I think 
about economic engagement instead, global rules and investment in 
cultural exchange. 

In fact, oftentimes people are looking at it and they say China — 
well, I think TPP and the last I looked China is actually not a part 
of TPP. So when we talk about TPP and China a threat as we do 
TPP, well, TPP is actually a counter to China and hopefully will 
get China to then adhere to global standards and rules which they 
may not, which is more reason why we should do TPP because it 
is leveling the playing field for businesses with strong rules in 
place where they were weak or nonexistent. 

But my question is from some of my colleagues that I, you know, 
hear issues back and forth as we debate this issue that even an 
agreement like TPP, that has high standards as you talked about, 
is only as good as its implementation and enforcement and that is 
what I keep getting back. 

For example, I even have some concerns about governments that 
developed state-owned enterprises to avoid living up to their TPP 
commitments and localization requirements that limit the competi- 
tiveness of U.S. companies’ all over dollar security. 

So my question would be, first, how can the administration en- 
sure that our TPP partners adhere to the rules of TPP, should we 
get it done, because that is always a question that some have. So 
how would we do that? 

And secondly, you know, I think we do have to make the geo- 
political — there is a geopolitical argument to be made. Geopoliti- 
cally, what happens in the region that we are so concerned about 
if we don’t do TPP? 

Let me just ask those two questions first. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you very much. Congressman. 

First, I think you’re exactly right about the potential magnetic 
pull of TPP on countries that are outside of it including China. It 
so happened that I was in the region when the agreement was con- 
cluded and I was in Japan the day it was actually concluded. The 
Japanese were extremely excited because their own leadership had 
helped bring us to that point — Prime Minister Abe. 

The next day I was in South Korea. The first question I heard 
I heard was when can we join. The day after that I was in Beijing 
and what I saw was quite striking. 
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They’ve done, if not a 180-degree turn at least a 90-degree turn 
including in state party media, saying oh, this is something that 
could benefit us because they don’t want to be left behind. 

But, of course, to get in they have to raise their game. They have 
to go to the high standards, not a race to the bottom. Environment, 
worker protections, intellectual property. 

So this has the potential to pull countries up, not create a race 
to the bottom, including with China. Second, you asked very, I 
think, appropriately about enforcement, and Congressman Sher- 
man brought up a very important point a moment ago some of the 
concerns we’ve had with past trade agreements including on rules 
of a region. I think that is a very well taken point. Unlike previous 
agreements, TPP actually includes a rule — a clear rule on rules of 
a region. 

We want to make sure that parties that are not part of TPP can’t 
go to another country, have a few things done and then have the 
product benefit from TPP’s rules. So, for example, China finishing 
something in Vietnam — that is exactly why we insisted this rule be 
part of the effort. 

But it has to be implemented and everything else has to be im- 
plemented. That’s exactly why we’ve asked in our budget for a sig- 
nificant portion of resources to go to implementation. We want to 
make sure that it is done seriously. 

Finally, I also agree very much with you that, look, we can de- 
bate the economic merits of TPP and no trade agreement is going 
to be perfect. I think that the larger challenge that we face is 95 
percent of consumers live outside the United States. We have to 
reach them, and the question is how are we going to do that, under 
what rules, and who writes those rules? And I think we are always 
better off, even if imperfect, if we are the ones doing it as opposed 
to letting someone else do it. That’s more likely to benefit our com- 
panies and workers with a level playing field and make sure that 
the standards are high, not low. But we can debate the economic 
merits of it. 

Strategically, though, it sends a very important message. It 
sends to our partners in the region we are there to stay. It’s not 
just a security issue that may come up and a challenge that may 
arise that gets our attention and then we lose our focus. We are 
tied to you economically as well as through security considerations. 
It has, again, this potentially magnetic pull on countries outside 
the agreement who want to join it to lift their standards. And it 
sets the standard for the values that we’d like to see throughout 
the region. If we don’t have the agreement we jeopardize all of 
those interests. 

Thank you. 

Chairman RoYCE. We go to Mr. Dana Rohrabacher from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate your leadership, Mr. Chairman, 
and the fact that you have spent considerable time and effort focus- 
ing on these specific issues. 

And Mr. Secretary, I am a bit concerned maybe not about spe- 
cifics as about as much as your admirable optimism. May be some- 
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thing that is admirable but it is also of concern to those of us who 
think things maybe are more serious than your optimism suggests. 

Spratly Islands is not — I hope it can be taken care of in a con- 
sistent way is what you and Chairman Royce and others have tried 
to put forward as a game plan that would put them into a position 
or pressure the Chinese into a position that would not permit this 
type — what I consider to be aggression — aggression of the world 
order because you had no sovereignty over the Spratly Islands and 
now you have a claim by a dictatorial government in Beijing over 
a hunk of territory in the middle of the most important trading 
patterns in the world. 

Japan and Korea are ultimate allies in that area — seem to be 
getting second shrift on this and I will have to say that this should 
be of great concern — a greater concern to us than I believe that the 
plan that is set would suggest because it is a pattern. 

Spratly Island is not just taking — take on its own I would agree 
with a less aggressive approach to the Chinese. But instead, this 
is part of a very alarming pattern. The Chinese still make major 
land claims against India, for example. 

I think their land claim against India is a big as Texas. You cou- 
ple Spratly Islands with that, couple it with the fact that the Chi- 
nese are all over the world making deals with corrupt dictators in 
order to fence in the resources necessary for an industrial society, 
meaning cutting us off. 

We have — we still have — basically for those of us who are — I 
think that the two-child policy still maintains the mass slaughter 
of innocent children in the womb and if not that — if you don’t ac- 
cept that about abortion at least you accept the fact it is a viola- 
tion — an attack on women’s rights to decide. 

And, of course, you still have the Chinese brutally suppressing 
the Falun Gong and engaged in the murder of prisoners in the sale 
of organs. 

So we are talking about a monstrous pattern here and the 
Spratly Islands should only be sort of the icing on the cake of how 
alarming this should be. 

So I would hope that — and by the way, during this whole time 
that I am talking, while these patterns have been going on, we 
have permitted them to make a massive profit in their relationship 
with us economically. Now, again, you’ve made your case on the 
Pacific trade agreement. 

It might give them some thought. But we are not withdrawing 
any of their ability to come here and make the profit they’re al- 
ready making. 

And one last thought, and that is I think that we ought to be 
more concerned about Japan and South Korea, but especially 
Japan, than we are about trying to remain in a stable relationship 
with China. 

And my question for you, while I still have a couple seconds left, 
and that is do we or do we not support President Abe’s efforts to 
introduce him a new factor into the Pacific which might deter the 
Spratly Islands-type operation, meaning a rearming of Japan? 

Do we support that? And, quite frankly, I think Japan has been 
our best friend through this entire Cold War, never faltering. 
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Maybe we should make sure we make it a more equal relationship 
with Japan and take Abe up on his answer. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you very much. 

First, I’d like to just say with regard to optimism, I think it just 
may be an occupational hazard. But I appreciate the comment. 

Two things — first, let me also raise — quickly say that the various 
aspects of China’s policies that you refer to we share your view and 
object to them. It was an improvement to go from a one-child to 
a two-child policy. But we object to any limitations that a govern- 
ment would impose. 

Second, we’ve called for the release of the more than 2,000 Falun 
Gong prisoners in Chinese jails as well as other people who are re- 
pressed for religious views as well as political views. The Chinese 
have said that they have stopped the organ harvesting policy of 
prisoners as of last year. We have to see if that is actually being 
implemented. But they have apparently made a change in that pol- 
icy. 

With regard to Japan and Korea, Congressman, we couldn’t 
agree more. These countries — these two countries — are at the heart 
of everything we are doing in the region and I have to say from 
my experience at least not only over the last 7 years but particu- 
larly in this job over the last year where I’ve made four trips now 
to Japan and Korea, in my judgment at least the state of our alli- 
ances has never been stronger. 

We have worked very hard in both countries to strengthen what 
we are doing with them. With Japan, we have a major achievement 
with the revision of the defense guidelines that are now allowing 
Japan, along with the changes that it is made in its own laws, to 
play a much more significant role militarily throughout the region. 

This is something we worked very hard to achieve. It’s going to 
allow us to expand our cooperation on everything from new realms 
like cyber and space but also intelligence surveillance and recon- 
naissance, missile defense, maritime security, logistics support, 
peacekeeping operations, humanitarian assistance — actually all of 
that as a result of this agreement. 

We have a new host nation support agreement, as you know, 
where Japan is contributing significantly to the support of our 
forces there. And throughout the region we are working more close- 
ly than ever with them. 

With the Koreans we have now an agreement that is conditions- 
based on the transition during wartime of operational control that 
we worked very hard on that. 

We got another host nation support agreement from them for 5 
years to support the presence of our forces there. We have a tri- 
lateral information-sharing agreement between us, Japan and 
Korea and I’ve worked very hard personally to build a trilateral co- 
operative relationship with us, the Japanese, and the Koreans be- 
cause the three of us working together on these issues are a very 
significant and powerful force. 

So we share the view that these two countries are at the heart 
of everything we are doing. Those two alliances are our most im- 
portant and increasingly we are actually managing to work to- 
gether. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Thank you, Mr. Rohr- 
abacher. 

Mr. Sires of New Jersey. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Chairlady. 

You know, I am from New Jersey and we are a big pharma- 
ceutical state, and I am very concerned about what goes on with 
the intellectual properties in this part of the world. It’s not just 
stealing technological and intellectual properties but it is also some 
of the biggest research companies that we have in our state are 
constantly complaining that we don’t seem to do enough about 
stopping the stealing of our intellectual properties. 

And now we have a couple of treaties coming up. I just want you 
to reassure me so when I go back and speak to these pharma- 
ceutical companies that we are doing everything in our power to 
prevent this. 

I mean, so can you ease my pain here? 

Mr. Blinken. I hope so. Congressman. I do want to assure you 
this is an area of intense focus. It has been. It will continue to be 
for the duration of this administration. We have different agencies 
in the government that are intensely focused on this. We’ve made 
it a mission to both elevate intellectual property rights standards 
across the board, including through trade agreements like Trans- 
Pacific Partnership which would have the highest standards on in- 
tellectual property protections, as well as making sure that we en- 
force these protections. 

With China as well, one of the things that we’ve spent a lot of 
time on is the deep concern we had with the use of the cyber realm 
to steal trade secrets and to use cyber for commercial gain. This 
is an issue that the President engaged directly with President Xi 
on and we got an agreement with the Chinese that they will not 
do that. Now, obviously, that has to be enforced and implemented. 
But we are looking at that very vigilantly. 

At the same time, throughout the region and around the world 
we are trying to stand up every day for enforcing the intellectual 
property rights of our companies in every industry, including the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

So this is very much at the top of the administration’s agenda 
and I think when I hear my colleagues from Treasury, from Com- 
merce, from USTR, they are intently focused on this. 

So I do want to give you that assurance we are doing everything 
we can. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you. 

And I know North Korea keeps invading our computers and our 
systems here. I was just wondering, are we reacting back or are we 
just trying to put up walls so they can’t do it? 

I mean, there’s got to be a price to be paid for what they’re doing. 

Mr. Blinken. We’ve made clear that not only are we strength- 
ening every possible defense but that we reserve the right to re- 
spond at a time and place of our choosing in a manner of our choos- 
ing so we are looking at a variety of ways of responding to any 
cyber provocation. 

Mr. Sires. You sound like Donald Trump. Thank you. I don’t 
have any more questions. 

Mr. Connolly. Would my friend — are you 
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Mr. Sires. Yes, I’ll yield to you. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank my friend. 

Welcome, Mr. Blinken. I wanted to just follow up on my friend, 
Mr. Sherman’s, statement against TPP and give you an oppor- 
tunity. 

So let’s say we pull the plug on TPP. Either the administration 
says we give up, you’re right, it is flawed, or we in Congress decide 
there’s no way we are going to give this our approval ever. What 
happens in a region to which we are pivoting and where China has 
its hungry eyes on trade relationships and economic ties as well? 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. Congressman. I think a couple things 
happen. 

One is that in the immediate we’ll lose market share and the 
trade barriers that are high for our workers and our products will 
remain where they are and maybe they’ll even get higher. 

Second, we run the risk that other countries will try to take the 
mantle in writing the rules for how trade goes forward and I can 
almost guarantee you that if we are not the ones in the lead of that 
effort those rules will not be advantageous to our workers and to 
our companies and they certainly will not be advantageous to the 
standards. We want to set the highest possible standards when it 
comes to protecting labor, protecting the environment, protecting 
intellectual property, and good governance. 

So I think we are at real jeopardy, potentially, if we don’t go for- 
ward in seeing an environment turn against our interests when, to 
the contrary, this is an extraordinary opportunity. 

Again, we have in the region, as people have pointed out, close 
to two-thirds of the global middle class by 2030. That has extraor- 
dinary potential as beyond what we see today as an export market 
for the United States. 

Mr. Connolly. Just one follow-up point. We hear lots of people 
rail against China and its trading practices and currency manipu- 
lation and so forth. For the record, do we have a free trade agree- 
ment with China? 

Mr. Blinken. We are working on a bilateral investment 

Mr. Connolly. Do we have a 

Mr. Blinken. We do not currently have a bilateral 

Mr. Connolly. We do not have a free trade agreement with 
China? 

Mr. Blinken. So no. But we are working on a bilateral 

Mr. Connolly. But you can’t blame free trade in the case of 
China, since we don’t have a free trade agreement. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Blinken. Well, I think it is — as you know — a very com- 
plicated picture over the last 30 or 40 years. 

I think if you look at the displacement in manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, over the last four or five decades, and something that we 
are deeply concerned about because of the impact that it has on our 
fellow citizens, much of this, of course, predates any of the free 
trade agreements of the 1990s. This started, really, in the 1970s. 
Technology — robotics — is probably more responsible for those devel- 
opments. 

That said, it is vitally important that in the agreements we reach 
that the standards, particularly for protecting workers, are the 
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highest possible and if the United States is not in the lead in forg- 
ing those agreements those standards are not going to be the high- 
est possible. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you, and thank you, Ms. Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Connolly, and I will move to 
Mr. Chabot of Ohio. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you, Madame Chair. 

Let me begin with Taiwan, Mr. Blinken. Taiwan is going to be 
swearing a new President in May. The DPP will be coming back 
into power. 

Taiwan is, I believe, a very important U.S. ally and I would also 
expect the PRC in all likelihood to act up to try to throw its weight 
around. They are, after all, a classic bully. They want to show their 
displeasure, I think, in this election. They still have 1,600 missiles 
pointed at Taiwan. As Mr. Rohrabacher had mentioned, they’re in 
the process of building islands, to the great dismay of all their 
neighbors. 

They’re militarizing those islands now, and this is all occurring 
at a time when this administration unfortunately is reducing or 
trying to reduce the size of our military, including our Navy, which 
I think is just a terrible idea. 

We should, I think, clearly, first of all, make sure that Taiwan 
has a sufficient military and modernize that they are able to keep 
China from acting out. 

I think the only way China reacts is if they think that Taiwan 
is weak and that the United States lacks the resolve to defend Tai- 
wan. 

What would you say on behalf of the administration to reassure 
Taiwan that the United States will have its back? 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you very much. Congressman. 

First, I think Taiwan has given the world a very vivid dem- 
onstration of what a democratic election is and what a democratic 
transition is. 

Mr. Chabot. I agree. 

Mr. Blinken. That was a very powerful message. 

Mr. Chabot. Very good point. I agree. 

Mr. Blinken. I met with the President — the new President. She 
came to visit Washington this past summer. We had a very good 
meeting with her at the State Department and we have strongly 
encouraged the Chinese to engage with her and with Taiwan in a 
manner of mutual respect, with flexibility to try to build on the 
positive developments in cross-strait relations over the last decade 
or so. We hope the Chinese will do that. 

Second, we very much agree with you that what has given Tai- 
wan the confidence to engage with mainland China is the support 
from the United States, including arms sales. We have wanted to 
make sure, as have previous administrations, that Taiwan could 
not be coerced into doing things against the will of its people. I 
think we’ve notified something like $14 billion in arms sales since 
2010. We continue to look very actively at that. With regard to our 
own posture in the region, as I said earlier, we now have approach- 
ing 60 percent of our Navy in the region. We take very seriously 
that Taiwan must feel confident if it is to engage from a position 
of strength with the mainland. 
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The other thing I think is important, and I know you’ve been a 
strong advocate for this, is we want to make sure that Taiwan and 
the talents of it is people are able to be employed around the world 
against global challenges. And so part of that is making sure that 
Taiwan can be represented in international organizations and 
we’ve been working very hard on that, to make sure that in organi- 
zations where recognitions of state is not required they be allowed 
in as members and where it is that they be able to participate irre- 
spective of whether their statehood is recognized. 

So across the board we’ve been working to strengthen our ties to 
the people of Taiwan and support its efforts. 

Mr. Chabot. Okay. Thank you. 

Let me turn to another topic. I don’t know that we’ve discussed 
Bangladesh at any length this morning. I think they clearly de- 
serve more attention than they often have received, either by this 
administration or just in a whole range of things. But, first of all, 
as we all know, an election was held a while back and Sheikh 
Hasina was reelected, of course. Khaleda Zia and her party boy- 
cotted the election and so the political situation is, I think, a bit 
iffy there. 

But let me ask you this. Bangladesh has long been considered a 
moderate Muslim country and resisting Islamic radicalism. There 
have been a couple of incidences just within the last week where 
we’ve seen a gay activist who was murdered. We’ve seen an 
English university professor publicly murdered and it is believed 
that these are linked to extremist Islamic intolerant type groups. 
Could you comment on that and what could be done about it? 

Mr. Blinken. Yes. I am glad that you’re putting the focus on 
that because that is a concern that we very much share. We’ve 
seen a series of terrorist attacks in Bangladesh over the last sev- 
eral months including the ones that you referred to, which Daesh 
or al-Qaeda have taken credit for. 

Now, the government has sometimes claimed that these attacks 
were actually the work of the opposition in one fashion or another. 
But what we’ve seen, based on the evidence to date, is in fact that 
extremist groups, whether they are indigenous or whether they 
really are affiliated with ISIL or Daesh, are responsible and this 
gives us concern about the potential for ISIL, for Daesh, to take 
root in Bangladesh which, as you rightly pointed out, has been an 
important country in terms of a Muslim majority country with a 
moderate orientation that can be an important player in dealing 
with the problem of violent extremism. 

So as a result of that, we have been both engaging with the gov- 
ernment on this problem but also, for example, with India, given 
the relationship between India and Bangladesh, to raise the con- 
cern and to try to work together with them on countering violent 
extremism before it takes root in Bangladesh. That’s the last thing 
we want. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Chabot. 

And now we’ll turn to my good friend, Mr. Deutch of Florida. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 
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Deputy Secretary Blinken, thanks for being here today. Thanks 
for you service to our country and thanks for always being acces- 
sible to this committee. We appreciate it very much. 

I would like to get back to talking about China. There’s been a 
lot of discussion this morning about trade. I’d actually like to shift 
to foreign direct investment and in particular two areas: The area 
of security and the area of reciprocity. 

Through One Belt, One Road, and the Asian Infrastructure In- 
vestment Bank, China has demonstrated a significant interest and 
willingness to invest abroad both in private and public capacity. 
But the domestic ownership requirements in China and some secu- 
rity review that takes place I referred to, I think, as an opaque se- 
curity review, in China continues to frustrate American investors 
there. So I’d just like to know, as they pursue more outlets for for- 
eign investment, what are our options for encouraging reciprocity? 
Why don’t you answer that first and then I’ll get to the security 
issue. 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. 

Two things on that. Congressman. 

First, with regard to their investments abroad, just on the first 
part of that equation, as a matter of principle, investments particu- 
larly in infrastructure in various parts of the world — Africa, Latin 
America, Central Asia, you name it — are welcome and needed. 

But what has concerned us with regard to China is that those 
investments be made to high standards, not low standards, and 
again, worker rights, environment, intellectual property, good gov- 
ernance. 

So they’ve established the Asia Infrastructure Investment Bank. 
We are not a part of that, although if the bank now operates to 
those high standards we’d welcome finding ways to work with it 
and other existing institutions. 

But the key is those standards, and what I think we found with 
China investing abroad is that sometimes the bloom comes off the 
rose after a while because what tends to happen is this is usually 
commodities driven. They’re trying to get commodities out of the 
countries that they’re investing in. They do invest in infrastruc- 
ture. They put a lot of money in. They have a lot more state money 
than we have to invest. But typically they import hundreds of Chi- 
nese workers to actually build the projects, as you know, and that 
doesn’t sit well necessarily with the host governments. 

The quality of what’s built may not be up to standards and that 
tends to turn things a little bit so I think they have to look at that 
a bit carefully. 

When it comes to our own investment and ability to invest in 
China, we are working across the board to get much greater access 
to get rid of some of the restrictions that inhibit our ability to do 
this. 

This is very much part of our agenda with them and part of the 
bilateral investment treaty that we are seeking to negotiate is fo- 
cused on exactly that. 

Mr. Deutch. Great. Then on the — and particularly on the issue 
of Chinese direct investment in the United States, the Committee 
on Foreign Investment in the U.S. — CFIUS — has turned down a 
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number of high-profile Chinese acquisitions on national security 
grounds. 

Other deals fell apart and they were abandoned in anticipation 
of difficulties with CFIUS. But CFIUS only reviews a small num- 
ber of transactions every year and I have two questions. 

One, how might CFIUS alter their approach if there is a bilateral 
investment treaty with China and I guess the bigger question is 
with the really significant amounts of capital that the Chinese are 
looking to invest in the United States, does the CFIUS process still 
work? 

Is it sufficient, given what might be coming, to safeguard our na- 
tional economic security interests, the cyber interests — all of the 
sorts of things that we’ve been discussing already here today. Does 
this creation that has been around since the mid-70s still work or 
should we be looking at this in a new light? 

Mr. Blinken. I think it is an excellent question and one that de- 
serves a lot of thought. I think the first point that you made is im- 
portant. The CFIUS only winds up applying to a very, very small 
percentage of the investments that are made or sought to be made. 
So we are talking about a pretty narrow universe to begin with. 

Second, as a matter of principle, we welcome investment. This is 
good for our companies. It’s good for all sorts of industries and it 
is something that as a general proposition we want to encourage. 
But it is vitally important that when it comes to national security 
we remain vigilant and that is what CFIUS is designed to do. 

Now, I think you’re right to raise the question about whether in 
the event of a bilateral investment treaty the investment flow goes 
up significantly, is that going to put further strain on the process 
and do we need to look at it. That’s something I’d like to come back 
to if I can because it is a very good question that I need to think 
through a little bit more. 

Mr. Deutch. Great. I would welcome that and happy to discuss 
that further with you, too. Thank you very much. Thanks, Madam 
Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Deutch. 

Mr. Poe of Texas. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you. Madam Chair. Thank you, sir, for being 
here. 

I have a couple observations and I want to spend most of my 
time talking about China. 

When I visited with Admiral Harris at Pacific Command I asked 
him this question — of these five entities — Russia, China, North 
Korea, ISIS, and Iran — I think those are threats to the United 
States — which of those five do you think is the most troubling at 
this point? And he responded North Korea. Would you agree with 
that assessment or not? I just need a yes or no. 

Mr. Blinken. Yes. 

Mr. Poe. Okay. I want to talk about China. China — they have 1 
billion more people than we do in the United States. I think some 
Americans don’t realize how populated China is. And some facts 
about China — they are the number-one recipient of poached ivory 
from Africa. The elephants are dying off. They’re being killed in Af- 
rica and the number-one recipient is China. 
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They are thieves. They steal our intellectual property. Cyber at- 
tacks — I believe they’re responsible for those. They’re bullying Asia, 
trying to make new sovereign territory in the South China Sea and 
then claim the area around it. They’re helping Pakistan with inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. 

And then you get to human rights — they’re the worst offender I 
think in the world. They persecute Christians and other religious 
minorities and then they have this practice of putting people they 
don’t like, like the Falun Gong, in prison and charging them with 
trumped up political crimes and then harvesting their body organs 
and selling those on the marketplace. That’s probably the worst 
type of crime in the world, in my opinion. 

And, of course, we don’t say this anymore because it is not the 
right thing to say but they are still a Communist nation and I 
think that is who we are dealing with. And we talk about pivoting 
to China and whether they’re a threat and what we are doing 
about it and you talked about how we are increasing and focusing 
militarily. 

Let me just show you a few posters here. Here — I don’t know if 
you can see this or not. I know you can’t probably see that behind 
all this is China in the South China Sea and the Philippines. In 
1999, this is the relative strength of China in the red and the 
United States in the blue. It’s about equal. 

Let’s go to the year 2015. This is the Chinese buildup with ships, 
submarines, and planes and the United States’ military strength in 
the area in 2015 — I got this from Pacific Command — is about the 
same. 

And Pacific Command expects that in 2020 — if I can get the post- 
er — it is going to look like this — that China will have all of these 
planes, intercontinental ballistic missiles, ships, submarines, and 
the United States’ strength in the area is still going to be just 
about the same. 

Without going into the details of how much of everything, do you 
agree that that is what is occurring in south China? 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you. Congressman. 

We’ve certainly seen a significant buildup in China’s military ca- 
pacity over the last couple of decades and in recent years. 

Some of that, I guess, on one level is not surprising as China 
grows and is more engaged in the region. It wants to protect its 
expanding interests and what we’ve seen though are two things. 

We’ve seen an investment in these new capabilities which I think 
the chart shows very well. Everything from cruise missiles, short 
and medium range ballistic missiles, high-performance planes, inte- 
grated air defense and, of course, the Navy. 

They’re investing in those capabilities. They’re also engaged in 
trying to transform what had been a mass conscript ground-based 
force into a higher tech force as well. 

Mr. Poe. That’s right. I don’t even include the number of mili- 
tary soldiers and sailors and airmen in these poster. 

Mr. Blinken. Yes. 

Mr. Poe. Let me 

Mr. Blinken. So but just to get to your, I think 

Mr. Poe. So what is our response? That’s my question. 
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Mr. Blinken. Two things. First, of course, their budget is 
opaque. It’s hard to know exactly what they spend on the military. 

Mr. Poe. What is our response? I am limited on time. What’s our 
response? 

Mr. Blinken. So our response 

Mr. Poe. This is taking place. What is the U.S. response to this, 
if anything? That’s all I am asking you. 

Mr. Blinken. Sure. A few things. First, our military budget re- 
mains roughly three times what theirs is and they’re, of course, 
starting from a much lower base. So that buildup is significant but 
they’re trying to match something that is started at a much higher 
level and continues to invest at a significantly higher level. Sec- 
ond — 

Mr. Poe. But this is our presence in the area over here. 

Mr. Blinken. It’ll be about 60 percent of our Navy by 2020. Our 
technological capabilities, our experience, our capacity remains 
greater by far than any nation on earth including China and, 
again, I would defer to my military colleagues. I don’t believe that 
is going to be challenged anytime soon. 

Mr. Poe. So you’re saying that even though this is our presence 
in the area — the theater, I think, is the word — that it really doesn’t 
alarm you because we are building up our capacity in the future? 

Mr. Blinken. No, I would say that we are being very vigilant 
about the growth in China’s military capacity. We are making sure 
across the board when it comes to any country that our own coun- 
try remains unmatched. 

Mr. Poe. Okay. If I may have one question, and go back to North 
Korea, the biggest threat supposedly in the area. North Korean 
intercontinental ballistic missile capability — they’re developing the 
concept not land to land — not sending something from North Korea 
over to Texas — their idea is build submarines and put interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles on the subs and then float them around 
the Pacific and be the threat that we are. Is that a fair statement 
of what the North Koreans are trying to do? 

Mr. Blinken. Yes, that is part of their strategy. 

Mr. Poe. All right. Thank you. Madam Chair. I appreciate get- 
ting this time. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Cicilline of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Cicilline. Thank you. Madam Chair. Thank you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, for your service and for being here today. 

I want to turn again to the issue of China and after President 
Obama and President Xi met in Washington on the 31st of March, 
the two leaders affirmed cyber commitments that were announced 
in September 2015 and agreed to ensure their full implementation. 
Five days after that. Admiral Rogers, the commander of the U.S. 
Cyber Command, testified to Congress that, and I quote, “Cyber op- 
erations from China are still targeting and exploiting the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, defense industry, academic and private computer net- 
works.” 

So my first question is, are you aware of cases in which the Chi- 
nese Government may have supported cyber-enabled theft of intel- 
lectual property from U.S. targets since the announcement in Sep- 
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tember 2015 and how is the State Department, in conjunction with 
the rest of the U.S. Government, addressing these challenges? 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you very much. 

I think there are two things going on here. It’s not a surprise 
that countries try to get information about other countries and that 
goes on every day and it continues to go on, of course, from China 
in the direction of the United States. 

Where we’ve drawn a very bright line is on the question of using 
cyber technology to steal trade secrets for commercial advantage 
and a critical component of the agreement reached between Presi- 
dent Obama and President Xi actually last fall and then reaffirmed 
is that China will no longer do that. 

Now, it said that. It made a commitment. It’s reasserted that, re- 
affirmed that in the G-20 as well as directly with us. We now have 
to make sure that that in fact is the case and it is being imple- 
mented. 

So we are watching very vigilantly to see. I am not 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. But that is not my question. Has there — are 
you 

Mr. Blinken. I am not personally aware of cases — of current 
cases of that but I am happy to go back and confer with Admiral 
Rogers. 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Great. Thank you. 

Next I’d like to turn to the issue of North Korea. In the wake 
of North Korea’s recent nuclear weapons test and satellite launch. 
South Korean society has begun to reengage in the debate about 
developing its own nuclear weapons capability, even though, of 
course, Seoul relies on the U.S. nuclear umbrella. And I’d like to 
know whether you think there’s support within the Korean Govern- 
ment for developing a nuclear capability and over the long term 
what should the United States’ response be to this development? 

Mr. Blinken. You’re right that that debate has reemerged in 
South Korea as a result of North Korea’s provocations. President 
Park was very clear in statements that she’s made that that is not 
the path that South Korea should or will take, at least under her 
administration. 

And we’ve tried to make clear to our allies and partners that it 
is not necessary because, to put it colloquially, we have their back 
with the nuclear umbrella and with every other means that we 
have to their defense. 

So we have not only reaffirmed that very solemn commitment to 
the defense of Korea, we have strengthened our own relationship 
and one of the things that we’ve done is now engaged in formal 
consultations with them on deploying the THAAD missile defense 
system to South Korea and they’re developing their own missile de- 
fense system in cooperation with us. So we’ve been building up the 
defenses including for our partners and allies and, of course, we’ve 
also been going very hard at the North Koreans on the nuclear 
missile program. 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Thank you. 

And finally, Mr. Blinken, I’d like to turn to Malaysia. As you 
know well, there was significant concern about the upgrade of Ma- 
laysia to the Tier II watch list and I wondered if you could just 
speak a little bit to what progress Malaysia has made, particularly 
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in the area of combating human trafficking, but in human rights 
as well as human trafficking since that time and whether or not 
we should — I mean, what progress has been made? I think you’re 
aware of the controversy that is surrounding that change in their 
classification. 

Mr. Blinken. As you know. Congressman, we are actually work- 
ing very actively right now on the new report for this — for the past 
year and so I can’t speak to its conclusions because they haven’t 
been reached. 

I can say generally with regard to Malaysia just over the past 
year some of the things we’ve seen. We have seen very significant 
and in fact unprecedented consultations between the government 
and civil society and international experts to draft regulations to 
implement the legal amendments that were passed by their Par- 
liament at the very end of the last reporting period. 

And that would really empower the agencies to enforce the 
amendments that were reached. So that is positive. That doesn’t 
mean its dispositive of anything we’ll conclude but it is something 
we’ve seen over the last year. 

This would allow victims of trafficking to live and work outside 
shelters, which is a strong consideration. I know that we have re- 
maining concerns about the conviction rate in Malaysia. That’s 
something that we are looking at and that will factor in to the as- 
sessment and we need to continue to work with them to build their 
own capacity to investigate, to prosecute, to convict and we are 
doing that, for example, through lOM. 

We are funding some of those activities. So I would say I can’t 
speak to you, obviously, about the conclusions of the report. We 
haven’t reached them yet. I would say based on this we’ve seen 
some progress but that is not dispositive to the conclusion. 

Mr. CiciLLiNE. Well, can I just ask with respect to the implemen- 
tation of one of the biggest issues then, virtually no prosecutions. 

Mr. Blinken. Yes. 

Mr. Cicilline. So have you seen any progress on that? Enact- 
ing — it is one thing to enact and begin to implement but if it is not 
enforced it is sort of meaningless. Have you seen any progress on 
actual prosecutions? 

Mr. Blinken. I agree with you. I agree with you on that. I mean, 
enforcement is a critical piece of this. I am not aware of significant 
progress on the prosecutions but I can come back to you on that. 

Mr. Cicilline. Great. I appreciate it so much. 

Thank you, and I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman ROYCE. Mr. Matt Salmon of Arizona. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. 

Mr. Blinken, first, let me just go on record as saying how I com- 
mend the administration for pursuing deployment of THAAD in 
South Korea. I think it is incredibly important. 

One of my frustrations is that many of these sanctions that we’ve 
done haven’t really moved the needle with North Korea and I am 
not sure any other sanctions really will. I think that the one thing 
that will move North Korea is some flexing of the economic muscles 
by China and we’ve got to figure out a way to get them motivated 
because they haven’t been — they helped us a little bit at the U.N., 
and I appreciate that with the multilateral sanctions. But they 
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hold a disproportionate influence with North Korea than any of the 
rest of us or any of the other in the Six Party talks and we’ve got 
to influence them to do the right thing and get North Korea under 
control. 

Last weekend, China announced that it formed a consensus with 
Brunei, Cambodia, and Laos that the territorial disputes over some 
islands, rocks, and shoals in the South China Sea are not an issue 
between China and the Association of Southeast Asian Nations — 
ASEAN — as a whole. 

At the same time, China consistently relies on ASEAN’s declara- 
tion on the conduct of parties in the South China Sea, citing its en- 
dorsement of consultations and negotiations to argue that it is not 
subject to the binding arbitration brought under the Law of the Sea 
Treaty by the Philippines. 

Can China have it both ways? Is China trying to sideline ASEAN 
in relation to the South China Sea maritime disputes and what’s 
the administration’s response to the quadrilateral consensus be- 
tween China, Brunei, Cambodia, and Laos and what’s the adminis- 
tration’s position on ASEAN’s role in resolving the maritime dis- 
putes? 

Mr. Blinken. Thank you very much. 

And first of all, I very much appreciate your comments on North 
Korea and agree very much with you that China has a unique role 
to play because of its unique relationship with North Korea. 

We are seeing some positive steps forward in terms of implemen- 
tation of the Security Council resolution but it is not yet disposi- 
tive. So we are looking very carefully at that. 

I could not agree more with you as well that China can’t have 
it both ways. It can’t have it both ways in a number of areas. It 
can’t be a party to the Law of the Sea Convention and then ignore 
or reject the provisions of that treaty including arbitration as an 
appropriate mechanism and the binding nature of any arbitration 
decision on the parties to that decision. 

So we would expect that China, as a party to the Law of the Sea 
Convention, once the decision is issued by the tribunal, will respect 
it. So it can’t have it both ways there. It can’t assert the Law of 
the Sea and not respect its decisions. 

Second, with regard to ASEAN, I think you’re exactly right. We 
worked very, very hard to build up ASEAN as an organization to 
make sure that it created a space in which countries that individ- 
ually might not have the confidence to take on difficult issues like 
the South China Sea might feel some greater strength in numbers 
and collectively. 

The President, as you know, had this historic summit with the 
ASEAN countries at Sunnylands just a few months ago. We are 
looking to ASEAN, as it did most recently at that summit, to ex- 
press its support for these basic principles and we’d like to see that 
happen when the arbitration decision is issued as well. 

And by the way, on the agreement that you referenced with 
Brunei and Laos, I think there is a lot less there than meets the 
eye. 

Mr. Salmon. I hope so, and I hope that ASEAN really does step 
up to the plate when it comes to dealing with these maritime dis- 
putes and resolving them. I think the more they speak with one 
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solid voice the better chance we have of resolving this without the 
conflicts that we hope we don’t have. 

My last point is that I am very optimistic about our economic op- 
portunities in the region and I am a strong supporter of TPP. But 
I would also like to see us further enhance our trade ties with 
India and as such I have introduced legislation in concert with Sen- 
ator Cornyn pushing for India’s entrance into APEC. 

What do you see as the obstacles to that getting done? 

Mr. Blinken. First, we welcome India’s interest in joining APEC 
and we also welcome, and I’ve said this directly to my Indian coun- 
terparts, talking to them about how they see membership in APEC 
fitting into their own thinking about their economy, about trade, 
and the evolution that they would make. 

So I suspect we will have those conversations going forward. I 
also very much agree with the larger proposition that you cite 
about the importance of India and in particular the importance of 
trying to deepen and expand our own trade relationship with India 
and its own relations in the area. 

I think a few things just in terms of obstacles. First of all, the 
other members, of course, would have to agree. It’s a consensus- 
based organization. The other thing I’ll tell you and I think, you 
know, this is a consideration as well. We want to make sure that 
as countries join organizations like APEC that they are going to 
work to productively and cooperatively to uphold its rules and 
standards and to be productive partners in that enterprise. So that 
is one of the things we’ll be talking to the Indians about. But the 
bottom line is we welcome their interest and will be talking to 
them about it. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. 

Chairman ROYCE. Mr. Daniel Donovan from New York. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Secretary, thank 
you for your attendance and your testimony today. 

In February of this year, the U.N. came out with a report about 
Vietnam making prohibited purchases of weapons from North 
Korea. As the President and this administration is about to enter 
into a trade agreement should their avoiding and actually unlaw- 
fully purchasing weapons from North Korea be a consideration as 
we enter into an agreement with Vietnam? 

Mr. Blinken. We would be concerned with any country violating 
its obligations under the U.N. Security Council resolutions in terms 
of purchasing or making available to North Korea weapons, and if 
that is the case with Vietnam that is going to be a concern. 

We are being very vigilant about making sure the countries are 
not doing that. 

Mr. Donovan. And you also indicated about supplying North 
Korea with weapons. That same U.N. Council has indicated to us 
that Cuba is providing North Korea with illegal weapons. As the 
administration tries to renew relations with Cuba, should that be 
a consideration as we go forward? 

Mr. Blinken. Yes. As you know, there was an incident in which 
a ship that was transporting weapons that apparently originated in 
Cuba and seemed to be heading for North Korea was actually 
stopped by the Panamanians and weapons were found on board. 
The weapons were confiscated. The ship was finally returned to the 
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North Korean ownership. There was, I think, a $700,000 fine that 
was paid. I think the captain was detained. 

We’ve come down very hard at the United Nations on this ship- 
ment, including putting a spotlight on it — putting a spotlight on 
Cuba’s apparent role in helping to facilitate this trade in weapons. 
This is a real concern and we’ve been very vigilant about making 
clear that that is unacceptable. 

Mr. Donovan. And finally, Mr. Secretary, yesterday I met with 
steelworkers from my district. They’re very concerned about China 
manipulating the steel market in the world. 

We’ve had, I think, zero growth in steel production in our coun- 
try over the last 25 years. I think Europe’s steel production is down 
about 12 percent and there’s a fear that China is manipulating by 
selling steel below market price in order to box everyone else out. 

Is the State Department looking into that and what is the posi- 
tion of the administration? 

Mr. Blinken. Congressman, I can say generally two things. 
First, my colleagues in the Treasury, Commerce, and USTR are 
across the board very vigilant about trade enforcement generally 
and with regard to China specifically. 

We have, I think as you know, overall filed, I think, 20 WTO en- 
forcement complaints since 2009 — the most of any country. And by 
the way, we’ve won all of the cases that have been decided. 

With regard to China specifically, and this is not in steel but this 
is more generally, just this past month they signed an agreement 
ending export subsidies as a result of a challenge we made to those 
subsidies at the WTO. 

A year ago, we won a challenge to compliance on high-tech steel 
duties that we had challenged them on and that contributed to a 
$250 million annual loss to our exporters. That ended as a result 
of the enforcement actions that we took. 

In 2014, there was a finding against China on duties and quotas 
on rare earths and tungsten. And finally, we issued — this again 
was the result of an action that we took. And also in 2014 there 
was a finding of breach regarding unjustified duties on cars and 
SUVs — $5.1 billion worth of cars and SUVs sold. There, too, we got 
a decision. 

So I can’t speak to the specific case that you referenced but I can 
promise you that I am sure my colleagues are looking at this very 
carefully and based on the record to date if there is something that 
is actionable we’ll take action. 

Mr. Donovan. Appreciate that, Mr. Secretary, because I know 
the American steelworkers would appreciate it as well if you and 
the administration could look into that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the rest of my time. 

Chairman ROYCE. Thank you very much, Mr. Donovan. 

We are at adjournment here. I do want to express our apprecia- 
tion with the Deputy Secretary’s time this morning and thanks for 
meeting with us after your recent trip back from Asia. 

As we’ve discussed, the United States as a Pacific power has tre- 
mendous interests in Asia. We have allies in Asia. So we look for- 
ward to working with you on issues like the North Korean sanc- 
tions that I suggested. We need full implementation on that and 
on the transition in Burma, on the new government in Taiwan — 
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in Taipei. So many issues for us to continue to collaborate on and, 
Deputy Secretary, thank you again. 

Mr. Blinken. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Chairman RoYCE. We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:57 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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smuiisi 


174. llie Panel has also confirmed that aiioth'er designaled individual, Kim Kwang 
Chim, played a key role in the shipment in 2012 of baliistic tmssile-related items 
seized bv the Republic of Korea, while serving as the representative of Korea Tangun 
rrading Corporation in the Syrian Arab Republic (sdc annex 101 and S.'iul3/d37. 
paras. 44-40. and b/20i4/147, paras: 51,-54). Two Member States reported that 
Mr. Kim was serving as representative of Ryiingsehg Trading Corporation lan alias 
ofTangun), based in Shenyang, China (see S/201 5/13 1, para. 1S7). 

F, Travel of mdividuals reportedly linked to dcsigniited entities 

1 75- In 2015, the Panel investigated the travel activities of individuals designated 
by Member States or otherwise subject to Paiiel investigation as possibly vvorking 
on behalf of designated entitles.®^ 

176. The Panel has obtained passport and aitr travel information on seven 
individuals designated by the United States as KOMID representatives or officials’® 
(see table S), 


Table 8 

Travel of imported KOMID representatives 


.Vflinf? 

Date r>j hs>-lh 

Pampdrt nt-ml’er 

Cdu'ftiiy /n'iflik'h I’epdrled iw (Ktivi 

Mr. Jang Yong Son 

20 February 1957 

563110024 

Islamic Republic of Iran 

Mr. Kim Yong Choi 

18 Februarx' 1962 

472310168 

Islamic Republic of Iran 

Mr. Kang Ryong 

18 February 1902 

472310168 

Syrian Arab Republic 

Ml'. Ryu Jin 

21 August 1968 

472410192 

Syrian Arab Republic 

Mr. Kil Jong Hun 

7 August 1 965 

563410081 

Namibia 

Mr. Kim Kwang Yon 

20 February 1972 

472410022 

Namibia 

M,r, Jang Song Chpl 

30 July 1966 

563210059 

Ru.ssian Federations^' 


" ‘1 he Russian federation loid the Panel that it opposed answering any inquiries bused on 
unilateral sanctions {see annex 106). 


177. The Panel has to date been unable to confirm that the above-listed individuals 
arc KOMID representatives or ofificiaU. They transited through, entered or exiled 
the following States between 2012 and September 201 5: China, blgypt, Iran (Islamic 
Republic ot), Malaysia, Singapore, Sudan, Uganda, United Arab Emirates and 
Zimbabwe (see annex 1 02). Those in the Islamic Republic of Iran and Namibia were 
confirmed as accredited diplomats by the United Arab Emirates, Pakistan and 
Namibia. Tourist or transit visas were provided to them for travel to the United Arab 
Emirates. Pakistan noted that their visa applications reflected an intention to visit 


See annex 102 for addhional information on the glObiii airlines project. 

Umled Sluies. Deparlsiiciit of the Treasury, “Treasuiy imposes sanctions against the ijovemuieiit 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea”, press rei^se,.2 January 2015, available from 
www.treasury.gov.'‘press-cerler/press-reteases/Pages/ji9733.asps. 


I6-0CW)iiJ- 


61/295 
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Questions for the Record Submitted 
T 0 Deputy Secretary of State Antony J. Blinken 
By Representative Ted Poe 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
April 28, 2016 


Question: 

Earlier this week Congressman Rogers and I sent a letter to the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense, and the Director of National Intelligence about likely Chinese support for Pakistan’s ballistic 
missile program. Pakistan recently revealed its new medium-range nuclear ballistic missile carried on 
a 16-wheel transporter erector launcher, or “TEL”. A leading specialist has noted the similarities 
between Pakistan’s TEL and a TEL constructed by the China Aerospace Science and Industry 
Corporation (CASIC). 

China has also provided a TEL to North Korea. Have State officials brought up this issue with the 
Chinese? Would such a transfer from China to Pakistan be subject to penalties as laid out in Sec. 72 
and Sec. 73 of the Arms Export Control Act? What is the U.S. doing to counter China’s proliferation 
of sensitive technologies to some of the worst actors in the world like Paldstan? 

Answer 

In our bilateral discussions, we regularly engage with China on improving its export controls 
and on specific missile proliferation issues, including transfers of missile-related technology to 
programs of concern, While China has made progress over the years in the development of its export 
control system, missile programs of proliferation concern continue to obtain items from Chinese 
entities, and we continue to press China to stop such exports. In addition, we use our various domestic 
sanctions authorities as appropriate to address the proliferation activities of Chinese entities. We would 
be happy to discuss these issues in greater detail in a classified setting. 

PMSlm 

On March 17, senior State Department officials testified before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that U.S. officials were speaking to the French government to articulate that the French selling a large 
reprocessing plant to China would negatively impact the security interest of the U.S. and our allies. 

Has State made this position clear to their Chinese counterparts? Do the French understand that 
making such a sale is not only at odds with our interests, but those of Japan and South Korea as well? 
Will the President raise this issue at the G7 meeting in Japan when he sees his French and Japanese 
counterparts? 

Answer 

The United States has articulated its concerns to France about this potential sale to China, 
recognizing France’s strong commitment to nonproliferation. 

The United States has also made clear to China that we see China’s recent announcement of its 
intent to work with French technology and investment to develop a commercial scale reprocessing 
plant as an important issue in the region. We will continue our existing dialogue with the Chinese 
government to learn more about its plans for the reprocessing plant. 

We are not in a position to comment on what the President will raise this with his G-7 
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counterparts. 

Question: 

Several East Asian countries, such as China, Japan, and South Korea, have demonstrated interested in 
constructing plutonium reprocessing plants. If these countries were able to reprocess plutonium they 
would have to move it to other nuclear facilities spread throughout their respective countries. This 
could mean there would be trucks on the highway full of fissile material vulnerable to terrorist attacks 
or hijacking. 

Do you support Secretary Moniz’s recent statement in Beijing that China’s decision to produce and 
stockpile plutonium for future civilian use is not a “positive” tor nuclear nonproliferation and that the 
U.S. does not support commercial reprocessing? If so, what have you done to make this policy 
position clear to our partners In Asia? 

Answer 

The United States has a longstanding policy of seeking to limit the further spread of sensitive 
fuel cycle technologies, including enrichment and reprocessing, to countries not already in possession 
of such technologies. Since reprocessing produces separated plutonium that, in principle, is able to be 
used to make nuclear weapons, our general view is that less reprocessing in the world is better than 
more. 

We have an ongoing dialogue with our Asian partners regarding reprocessing and plutonium 
use and we will continue to do so. 

Question: 

The same plutonium reprocessing facilities from the previous question produce tons of plutonium that 
could potentially be used to make many nuclear weapons. Do you believe that it would be in our 
national security interest for Japan or South Korea to open these lands of facilities? 

Answer : 

The United States has a long history of productive nuclear cooperation with Japan and the 
Republic of Korea (ROK) and a longstanding and ongoing dialogue across a wide range of nuclear 
nonproliferation, safety, and security issues, including reprocessing and plutonium use. 

Our close cooperation on these issues gives us confidence that Japan and the ROK will continue 
to proceed in ways fully consistent with their nonproliferation obligations. 

Question : 

th 

On April 25 , a Canadian man was beheaded in the southern Philippines by Abu Sayyaf gunmen, who 
have pledged allegiance to ISIS. Also thatweek, a rights activist in Bangladesh was hacked to death by 
a group affiliated with al Qaeda. Clearly Islamist terrorism has taken hold in Asia. What is the U.S. 
doing to combat the spread of such groups affiliated with ISIS and al Qaeda in the region? 

Answer : 

Governments across the region, including the Philippines and Bangladesh, actively seek to 
address threats and degrade the ability of terrorist groups to operate in their countries and in the region. 
In partnership with host governments, we work to strengthen counterterrorism legal frameworks, build 
partner capacity to investigate and prosecute terrorism cases, increase regional and bilateral 
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cooperation and information sharing, and address critical border and aviation security gaps. 

As threats have changed - for example, the rising threat of foreign terrorist fighters - we've 
adapted our cooperation with regional governments, and we’re always discussing new avenues. The 
Department’s work on countering violent extremism (CVE) in particular seeks to reduce the ability of 
violent extremists to radicalize, recruit, and mobilize followers to violence and to address specific 
factors that feed violent extremist recruitment and radicalization. This includes working with USAID 
to build specific alternatives, programs, capabilities, and resiliencies in targeted communities and 
populations to reduce the risk of radicalization and recruitment. 

Question: 

Although most of the poachers are in Africa, Asia is where there is the highest demand for elephant 
ivory and rhino horn. If this demand isn’t stopped, wildlife trafficldng will only continue to get worse. 
What is the State Department doing to stem the demand for elephant ivory and rhino horn from Asia? 

Answer 

The National Strategy for Combating Wildlife Trafficking has three strategic priorities, one of 
which is ''Reduce Demand for Illegally Traded Wildlife.” The National Strategy recognizes that 
increasing anti -poaching and anti -trafficking enforcement efforts will have only limited effect unless 
we work simultaneously to address the persistent demand that drives this trade. In addition to the 
Task Force and its member agencies efforts to reduce demand domestically, the Department of State, 
USAID, inter-agency partners, and civil society are working to promote demand reduction efforts 
globally. 

Recognizing that some countries in Asia are a significant driver of demand for elephant ivory, 
rhino horn, and other trafficked wildlife and wildlife products, significant efforts and resources have 
been directed toward demand reduction in Asia. 

In 20 13 and 2015, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service crushed seized, contraband elephant 
ivory in two ivory crush events. The Department of State and 

U.S. Embassies have promoted these events to audiences around the world, advocating for other 
countries to take similar actions. To date, 20 countries in total have joined us in destroying ivory, 
including China (and also the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region), Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, Thailand, and the United Arab Emirates. These events are sending a strong 
signal to ivory traffickers and their customers that we will not tolerate this illegal trade. 

The U.S, government also actively pursued cooperation with governments and regional 
organizations to address wildlife trafficking. In one example from Asia, Chinese President Xi Jinping 
and President Obama in September 201 5 agreed to enact nearly complete bans on ivory import and 
export, and to take significant and timely steps to halt the domestic commercial trade of ivory. To 
further raise public awareness, the Department of State published in Chinese (including Hong Kong) 
newspapers and websites Op-Eds commending these commitments and calling for their quick 
implementation, reaching tens of millions of Chinese citizens. We continue to engage China at 
multiple levels, including the U.S. -China Strategic and Economic Dialogue (S&ED). Our 
engagement with China also includes dialogue with Hong Kong, which recently announced its plans 
to implement an ivory ban. 

Throughout Asia (and globally), U.S. Embassies are bringing together governments, NGOs, 
students, and celebrities in individual countries for visits and exchanges and to work to raise awareness 
and to stop the illegal trade in rhino horn and other wildlife products from protected species. In one 
recent example, the 
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U S. Embassy in Vietnam, in partnership with the Government of Vietnam, the Government of South 
Africa, and civil society, launched Operation Game Change, a demand reduction campaign that 
included a series of public outreach events focused especially on reducing consumption of rhino horn. 
Launched on World Wildlife Day 201 5, the campaign included the participation of Vietnamese 
Ministers and included multiple outreach events, such as awareness-raising bike rides led by the U.S. 
Ambassador and a film and concert festival called Wildfest that attracted approximately 2,500 people. 
The campaign effectively engaged key government officials, civil society, and business leaders, 
notably leading to a new partnership between Vietjet Airlines and the United States to reduce illegal 
wildlife consumption. 

Efforts by USAID in 2015 to increase public awareness and concern also reached 
impressive numbers in countries like China, Vietnam, and Thailand. In China, for instance, 
USAID-supported public service announcements in transportation hubs, bus stations, and subways 
reached 23 million Chinese people daily. In Vietnam, a scorecard approach to monitoring the 
prevalence of wildlife crime at restaurants, pet shops, pharmacies and related businesses, as well as 
the success of authorities in addressing violations, resulted in a steady decline in wildlife crime in 
Hanoi and other cities since 2014. And in Thailand, 21 more hotels joined the Blue List of 
businesses pledging to refrain from serving shark fin, bringing the total to more than 180 
businesses since the USAID-supported Fin Free Thailand campaign began in 2013. 

For more information on the Task Force's efforts, refer to the 20 1 5 Annual Progress 
Assessment available at httD://www. state. uov/documents/oruanizati on/2540 1 3 .pdf 

Question: 

There is a long history of Iran and North Korea collaborating on their ballistic missile and nuclear 
programs. With North Korea getting more and more belligerent with their missile and nuclear tests, 
what is the U.S. doing to prevent the development of this perilous relationship between two bad 
actors? 

Answer: 

The United States continues to work closely with our partners and the international 
community to address the threats posed by North Korea's nuclear and ballistic missile programs. The 
United States closely monitors and reviews all available information on North Korea’s weapons of 
mass destruction programs and its proliferation activities worldwide, including any efforts to provide 
Iran with proliferation-sensitive materials or technologies. 

We continue to take concerted steps, both unilateral and multilateral, to impede North Korea’s 
proliferation activities, including through the imposition and enforcement of sanctions under relevant 
U.S. authorities, and United Nations Security Council resolutions concerning North Korea. 

We also continue to closely monitor Iran’s activities to ensure they are consistent with Iran’s 
nuclear commitments under the Joint Comprehensive Plans of Action (JCPOA) and with the 
requirements of UN Security Council resolution 2231 (2015). We have been clear with Iran that the 
sanctions relief provided under the JCPOA is contingent on Iran’s continued fulfillment of its nuclear- 
related commitments for their full duration. 

Question: 

In April 2013, the Director of the DIA testified that that Syria’s missile program depends on essential 
foreign equipment and assistance, primarily from North Korean entities. Additionally, in July 2014, 
press reports indicated that Hamas attempted to negotiate a new arms deal with North Korea for 
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missiles and communications equipment. On December 19, 2014, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
concluded that North Korea was responsible for the cyber-attack on Sony Pictures Entertainment. 

For these reasons and many others, why is North Korea not back on the State Sponsors of Terrorism 
list? 

Answer 

As a matter of law, in order for any country to be designated as a State Sponsor of Terrorism 
(SST), the Secretary of State must determine that the government of that country has repeatedly 
provided support for acts of international terrorism. These designations are made after careful review 
of all available evidence to determine if a country meets the statutory criteria for designation. 

We regularly review all of the available intelligence on the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (DPRK) to determine whether it meets the statutory criteria for designation as a State Sponsor 
of Terrori sm. 

Even without being designated an SST, North Korea remains among the most heavily 
sanctioned countries in the world. We continue to take concerted efforts, both nationally and 
multilaterally, to impede the DPRK’s proliferation activities, including through the use of the full 
suite of relevant 

U.S, unilateral sanctions measures and by urging all countries to implement relevant United Nations 
Security Council resolutions concerning the DPRK. 

Moreover, the United States continues to work closely with the international community and 
our partners to address the global security and proliferation threat posed by the DPRK’s nuclear and 
ballistic missile programs. The United States closely monitors and reviews all available information 
on the DPRK's dealings related to its weapons of mass destruction programs and its proliferation 
activities worldwide. 

Regarding the Sony cyber hack, the President characterized the event as a very serious act of 
cyber vandalism to which the United States responded proportionately. 

The White House has stated that one piece of that response was Executive Order 13687, 
signed by the President on January 2, 20 1 5 - a broad, powerful new sanctions authority that gives the 
United States much greater flexibility to target the DPRK regime, ruling party, and their supporters. 

OMCstioii: 

China recently unveiled a plan to build floating nuclear plants in the South China Sea to provide 
power to the artificial islands they are illegally building there. What does this mean for China’s 
power projection in the area, and what should the U.S. do to address this plan? Has diplomacy with 
China been at all effective in combatting China’s aggressive stance in the South China Sea? 

Answer: 

We are aware of reports suggesting China is exploring the development of floating nuclear 
reactors for use in the South China Sea. However, these reports are unconfirmed, and the timeline for 
developing and deploying this technology is unclear. We will continue monitoring Chinese efforts to 
upgrade and expand their outposts in the Spratly Islands, including the potential for future 
deployments of this technology. 

We continue to encourage all claimants to avoid taking unilateral actions that change the status 
quo, to clarify their maritime claims in accordance with international law, as reflected in the Law of 
the Sea Convention, and to commit to peacefully manage or resolve their disputes. 
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Question : 

Has there been any new information on North Korea’s most recent nuclear test? Has it been 
determined that it was boosted fission and not a hydrogen detonation? 

Answer : 

North Korea’s UN-proscribed nuclear weapons and missile programs continue to pose a 
serious threat to the United States, our allies, and the security environment in East Asia. On January 
6, 2016, North Korea conducted a nuclear test, which it claimed was the successful test of a 
“hydrogen bomb." The low yield of the test is not consistent with a successful test of a thermonuclear 
device. 

We can provide additional information on this issue in a classified setting. 

Question: 

What does North Korea’s recent submarine-launched ballistic missile test mean for the security of 
U.S. allies in the region? Although the test was a failure, what more can the U.S. do to counter this 
dangerous posturing given that sanctions will not be wholly effective unless China fully commits to 
enacting them? 

Answer : 

North Korea’s UN-proscribed nuclear weapons and missile programs continue to pose a 
serious threat to the United States, our allies, and the security environment in East Asia. 

On April 23, North Korea launched a submarine-launched ballistic missile (SLBM), which 
failed, Regardless, this launch constitutes a clear and significant violation of multiple UN Security 
Council resolutions. All launches contribute to the technical advancement of North Korea’s UN- 
proscribed ballistic missile program Further information can be provided in a closed setting. 

The United States and China agree on the fundamental importance of a denuclearized North 
Korea, and we welcomed China’s agreement on UN Security Council resolution 2270, which 
includes the strongest sanctions the Security Council has imposed in a generation, 

We will continue to urge China to do more to exert its unique leverage until we see concrete 
signs that Kim Jong Un has come to the realization that the only viable path forward for his country is 
denuclearization. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted 
To Deputy Secretary of State Antony Blinken 
By Representative Eliot L. Engel 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
April 28, 2016 


Question: 

Given U.S. national interest in Asia, is the EAP Bureau being given sufficient priority to carry out its 
mission? With the current challenges in the budget environment, has the Department been willing to 
make hard choices to reallocate funding from other priorities to resource the “Rebalance?” 

Answer : 

Other regions may have contingencies causing their budgets to fluctuate from year to year, but 
with the help of Congress, EAP has seen steady growth since the beginning of the Obama 
Administration. However, for several budget cycles, 

EAP’s actual discretionary funding has been cut relative to the President’s request. Additionally, 
while we have been able to meet the strategic needs of the 

Rebalance, additional flexibility would assist in effective program implementation. 

The FY 2017 President’s Request provides $1.5 billion to support the Rebalance, which 
reflects a $ 100 million increase over FY 2015. This 6,7 percent increase is a clear signal of the 
importance of the Rebalance and our commitment to the region. 

Question: 

What steps has the Administration taken to translate the Rebalance into a cohesive across-the- 
government plan to ensure that Asia receives higher priority across the federal government? Has our 
normal policymaking system proven sufficient to facilitate a more strategic “whole of government” 
approach? 

Answer : 

The Administration engages in comprehensive strategic planning to ensure the Rebalance is 
implemented at all levels of government. U.S. government agencies in close coordination with our 
international partners are implementing an integrated, “forward-deployed” diplomacy and 
development strategy. In 2016, the Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs (EAP) updated its Joint 
Regional Strategy (JRS), a high-level strategic document that lays out broad goals and lines of effort 
within the region. Through a number of interagency consultations on the Administration’s overall 
Rebalance strategy, the Department of State, USAID and other U.S. government agencies jointly 
formulated a strategy to deepen U.S. strategic engagement and enhance America’s leadership role to 
influence and benefit from a rising Asia-Pacific. 

The Department, together with U.S. Embassies in Asia, coordinate interagency groups to 
develop country level “whole of government” strategies developed by embassy country teams. The 
Embassy strategies align the high level strategic goals of the JRS with results oriented programming 
and host government cooperation. The process ensures a careful govemment-vride Rebalance policy 
that is solidly grounded with in-country expertise. 

Question: 

Has the Administration’s policy, including quarterly freedom of navigation operations in the South 
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China Sea, slowed China's expansion of their control over disputed landmasses and waters in the South 
China Sea? Has the policy enabled our partners and allies as they seek to push back against Chinese 
incursions into their territorial claims? How has U.S. strategy shifted, if at all, in response to steadily 
escalating tensions'^ 

Answer : 

The Administration employs a comprehensive and multifaceted approach to the South China 

Sea: 

First, the United States consistently shines a spodight on problematic behavior that raises 
tensions and complicates the situation in the South China Sea, particularly activities that threaten the 
freedom of navigation. The U.S. also raises this issue regularly in multilateral fora, such as the 
ASEAN Regional Forum and East Asia Summit, to emphasize the importance of peace and stability. 

Second, we are strengthening maritime domain awareness and law enforcement capabilities in 
the region. This includes new security cooperation agreements with allies and partners in Southeast 
Asia and providing equipment and training to help partners better patrol their waters. 

Third, we are engaging in intense, high-level diplomacy with China. President Obama, Secretary 

Kerry, and Defense Secretary Carter continue to make our interests and concerns clear to the 

Chinese in an open and frank manner 

Fourth, we are advocating for peaceful dispute resolution and international law. We have 
consistently called on all parties to negotiate a Code of Conduct in the South China Sea, which would 
build on the Declaration on the Conduct they made in 2002. The U.S. calls for all claimants to respect 
and adhere to international law, particularly the Law of the Sea, especially when it comes to making 
and pursuing territorial and maritime claims. We also express support for the right of any country to 
use international legal mechanisms, including arbitration, that are available to them, just as the 
Philippines has done. 

Finally, the U.S. is strengthening our defensive presence in the South China Sea. As part of a 
long term strategy, we are moving 60 percent of our Naval fleet to the Pacific and rotating more of our 
forces through friendly countries in the region. 

The United States has also, through our Freedom of Navigation operations and overflights, 
made very clear that we intend to ensure the South China Sea remains an open body of water where all 
countries all countries have the right to fly, sail, and operate wherever international law allows. 

Our relationships throughout the region are strengthening, support for a common vision of a 
rules-based regional order is deepening, and demand for us to play a more active role in upholding 
regional stability is increasing. 

Tf China sought to deflect international attention away from the South China Sea while it 
carried out its activities, then it has failed. In fact, the region and international community are 
increasingly vocal against activities that raise tensions and complicate the situation. In February, 
ASEAN leaders joined the President in calling for disputes to be resolved peacefully, with full respect 
for diplomatic and legal processes. The United States and ASEAN Member States also stressed the 
importance of international law, including the freedoms of navigation and overflight. These messages 
have been echoed elsewhere, most recently by the G-7. 

There is growing demand for greater U.S. security presence in the region, as well greater 
interest in economic diversification and expanded security ties with other regional leaders. The real 
question with regard to the South China Sea is not about turning reefs into military bases, but whether 
the other claimants insist on a rules-based system that is fair to countries of all sizes. 
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Question: 

Given China’s rapid modernization and expansion of its Coast Guard and Naval capabilities, are 
current levels of security assistance to Southeast Asimi partners sufficient? Do they significantly 
change the South China Sea strategic picture? 

Answer : 

The Department is committed to increasing the maritime security capacities of our partners in 
the region. Our security assistance to the region has been increasing in recent years, and Southeast 
Asian countries have recognized our strong commitment to helping them bolster their maritime 
capabilities. In November 2015, the White House released a Fact Sheet detailing the numerous U S. 
efforts to build maritime capacity in Southeast Asia. In May, we hosted Coast Guard officials from 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, and Vietnam at the Joint Interagency Task Force-South (JIATF- 
S) where they learned how JIATF-S develops international partnerships and works through the 
interagency process to execute its mission. We are also coordinating closely with our strong allies 
Japan and Australia to leverage our respective security assistance programs for Southeast Asian 
partners. 

We continuously assess partners’ equipment and training requirements and their institutional 
capacity to induct, employ, and maintain new equipment. Our assistance thus signals our commitment 
to upholding the rules-based order that continues to bring stability and prosperity in the region, and our 
partners, armed with the capabilities that our equipment and training provide, contribute to that rules- 
based order. 

Question: 

Did these authorities duplicate authorities and appropriations under State’s FMF program, or do they 
complement existing programs? How does the United States coordinate its security assistance programs 
to promote a broader strategy to promote stability in the South China Sea? 

Answer : 

Section 1263 of the FY 2016 NDAA. known as the Maritime Security Initiative, provides DoD 
the authority to conduct security sector assistance activities that could be conducted under existing 
Department of State authorities, particularly foreign military financing (FMF). The Departments of 
State and Defense work together to ensure that our efforts are complementary. 

Oiiestinn: 

In 2013, Chinese President Xi Jinping called for China to build an overland “Silk Road Economic 
st 

Beh” and a sea-based “21 Century Maritime Silk Road.” Together the initiatives are known as the 
“Belt and Road Initiatives.” They represent an ambitious effort on China’s part to boost development 
and economic connectivity among dozens of countries on at least three continents, and in so doing, to 
create “strategic propellers” for China’s own economic development. 

What impact do you see China’s Belt and Road Initiatives having on the geopolitical landscape 
of Central, South, and Southeast Asia? In what ways do the initiatives challenge U.S. interests? 

Answer: 

China's One Belt, One Road (OBOR) encompasses a range of Chinese initiatives across 
South and Central Asia (and beyond) that aim to foster regional economic connectivity through 
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new transport infrastructure, the construction of industrial corridors, investments in ports, and 
new trade routes. Currently, OBOR remains more of an organizing concept than an actual 
blueprint, and even Chinese officials are uncertain as to its exact geographic or strategic scope. 

The United States supports positive relations among countries in Central, South, and 
Southeast Asia, and we are, in general, a strong proponent of economic and cultural connections. 

Question: 

What is the United States strategic approach to China’s efforts to create an increasingly integrated 
East, Central, and South Asia? How do you seethe Belt and Road Initiatives relating to U.S. -backed 
initiatives such as New Silk Road? 

Answer: 

China has said that one major objective of OBOR is to improve infrastructure across South 
and Central Asia. We recognize that there are enormous infrastructure needs in the region, and 
greater connectivity can potentially benefit everyone, including the United States. We have 
encouraged China to align its infrastructure projects and assistance with the needs of recipient 
countries, and with global standards for infrastructure investment. As details of China’s initiative 
become clearer, we remain open to working with the Chinese government and with recipients in 
South and Central Asia and to exploring how China’s investment in the region may be 
complementary to our cooperation with our partners in the New Silk Road initiative. 

Question: 

Since the September 2015 agreement, are you aware of cases in which the Chinese government may 
have supported cyber-enabled theft of intellectual property from U.S. targets? How is the State 
Department, in coordination with the rest of the U.S. government, addressing the challenge? 

Answer: 

We continue to monitor China’s cyber activities closely and press China to abide by and fully 
implement the commitments reached during President Xi’s state visit last September. We have been 
clear with the Chinese government that we are watching to ensure their words are matched by actions. 
We will continue to use all of the tools at our disposal to protect our networks and our citizens against 
cyber threats. 

Question : 

Given the National League of Democracy (NLD)’s landslide victory in the parliamentary elections, 
some argue that the U.S. government should eliminate or waive some or all of the remaining 
restrictions on relations with Burma, Others point to the Burmese military’s substantial power in the 
new government (25% of the seats in parliament, virtual autonomy from civilian oversight, and 
control over all the nation’s security forces) as evidence that Burma’s transition to a democracy is 
incomplete and, therefore, it is premature to further remove restrictions on relations. 

What do you see as a prudent U.S. policy on restrictions on relations with Burma? Is it time to review 
or rationalize our sanctions policy with respect to Burma, and if so, what changes would you propose? 

Answer 

During decades of rule by the Burmese military, the U.S. government established a 
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comprehensive set of economic sanctions and other restrictions. The goal was to change behavior: 
encourage democratic reform, encourage respect for human rights, and incentivize sustainable 
economic development. 

Following the initial implementation of democratic reforms and improved human rights 
protections in 2012, the U.S. government began a calibrated easing of sanctions. In November 2015, 
Burma held its first democratic elections in 50 years, and in April 2016, established a civilian 
government led through a peaceful transfer of power. At the same time, significant democracy and 
human rights challenges remain, including, as you note, the continuing disproportionate role of the 
military in the government and the economy, ongoing conflict with certain ethnic armed groups, and 
significant discrimination against certain ethnic and religious minorities, including the Rohingya, 

Going forward, we will continue to look for ways to encourage further reform and demonstrate 
our support for the new government using all diplomatic tools available. Measures could include 
further calibration of our sanctions regime, the adoption of policies that will encourage the expansion 
of bilateral trade and investment, adding Burma as a beneficiary country under the Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP), and e.xpanded technical assistance consistent with applicable law. 

We look forward to continued consultations with Congress and others stakeholders as we 
consider how best support political and economic reform in Burma. 

Question: 

National Security Advisor Susan Rice recently announced a proposed expansion of the President's 
Malaria Initiative in an effort to eliminate malaria from Cambodia entirely. How will Malaria 
elimination in Cambodia help address artemisinin resistance in the broader Mekong Delta sub-region? 

Answer : 

Eliminating malaria in Cambodia will help address artemisinin resistance in the Greater 
Mekong Subregion (GMS). In February, National Security Advisor Rice announced the 
Administration’s plans for programming a $200 million increase requested for malaria as part of the 
Administration’s FY 2017 budget request. These plans include expanding malaria efforts in 
Cambodia to accelerate progress toward malaria elimination, aligned with the Cambodia National 
Malaria Control program’s stated goal of achieving malaria elimination by 2025. The 
Administration’s proposal responds to a call by the global malaria community to eliminate malaria in 
GMS to directly address the threat of artemisinin 

resistance. The President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) believes that prioritizing the push toward 
elimination in Cambodia will produce experience to be applied to elimination efforts across the GMS, 
with the goal of elimination of malaria in all countries in the region no later than 2030, Ultimately 
eliminating artemisinin resistance from the region will remove the threat that presently exists of 
resistance spreading from the GMS countries to other parts of the world. 

Artemisinin-based combination therapies are the first-line treatment for malaria in almost all 
malaria-affected countries worldwide. Resistance to artemisinin was first identified in Cambodia in an 
area bordering Thailand almost a decade ago, and has since been identified in other countries of the 
GMS, including Burma, Cambodia, China (Yunnan Province), Lao PDR, Thailand, and Vietnam. The 
identification of resistance in countries of the GMS has raised fears among the global malaria 
community that artemisinin resistance could spread beyond the GMS into higher burden malaria areas, 
particularly sub-Saharan Africa. In the 1960sand 1970s, resistance to chloroquine, the first-line 
malaria treatment at the time, arose also in the Thai-Cambodian border region and subsequently spread 
globally. Chloroquine resistance is considered one of the key factors that led to the failure of malaria 
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eradication efforts during that era and also resulted in a significant resurgence of malaria cases and 
deaths in sub-Saharan Africa during the latter part of the 20th century. Therefore, addressing 
artemisinin drug resistance in the GMS is imperative and the only solution to prevent the spread of 
artemisinin resistance to other parts of the world. 

This call for elimination is bolstered by the significant progress that has been made in GMS 
countries to reduce malaria transmission by effective malaria programming, including distribution of 
insecticide-treated bed nets and rapid diagnosis and treatment of malaria cases. Cambodia, for 
example, through support from PMI and other partners, has experienced significant progress in 
reducing malaria. Malaria cases have steadily reduced to only approximately 35,000 cases reported 
in 2015, with only 10 recorded deaths. One district prioritized by PMI for elimination, Sampov Loun, 
in the border region with Thailand, has reported a steady reduction in cases over time, with only 250 
cases reported last year, of which only 50 were acquired locally. This translates into less than two 
percent of the district population now infected with malaria. Such evidence provides support that 
Cambodia's goal of eliminating malaria by 2025 is achievable, if sufficient resources and effort are 
focused on elimination program implementation. With additional U S. Government resources, PMI 
will e.xpand the number of districts where intensified malaria elimination efforts can be supported, 
resulting in an acceleration of progress toward achieving overall elimination in Cambodia, PMTs 
efforts in Thailand and Burma also continue to focus on driving down malaria transmission toward 
elimination, and lessons from the prioritized elimination push in Cambodia will be applied to efforts in 
Thailand, Burma and more broadly in the Mekong region. 

Question : 

Has the State Department, who similarly has personnel serving in high-rislc/high- threat, non- 
permissive and conflict environments, undertaken a similar review? If so, what were the results of this 
study? If not, why not? 

Answer: 

The Department of State’s Office of Medical Services (MED) includes a robust Mental Health 
Services (MHS) program that is integrated with the core medical program, MED/MHS includes a 
leadership and support group based in Washington, D C., as well as 20 Regional Psychiatrists 
(RMOPs) posted at embassies around the world. These psychiatrists provide direct patient care and 
consultation to the employees and family members throughout their respective regions as well as 
develop local sources of care. The program is constantly evolving and monitored through a variety of 
internal and external review processes making this type of top to bottom review unnecessary. 

Question : 

Since 2002, what countries have been designated as non-permissive, high- risk^igh-threat, or critical 
priority countries - or received some other comparable designation to denote that they are high 
operational stress environments for State, USAID and other non-DoD civilian workers, including 
contractors? Please specify which country or part of the country received which designations and for 
what period of time. Include information for U.S. individuals operating under the authority of the 
Chief of Mission (as opposed to a Geographic Combatant Commander). 

Answer: 

In 2013, the Department created the High Threat Programs Directorate within the Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security and designated diplomatic posts housed within that Directorate as High Threat, 
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High Risk (HTHR). The list of these posts is sensitive and therefore cannot be discussed in this 
setting. We are willing to provide you with additional information in a briefing. 

“Critical priority countries” (CPC) is a USAID designation. Since 2004, these countries are 
identified by USAID on an annual basis as being the highest priority to fill. For the last several years, 
these countries have remained the same: Afghanistan, Iraq, Pakistan, and South Sudan. Assignments 
to these posts are for one year, are unaccompanied, and staff receive hardship and danger 
differentials/allowances. In the past, Yemen and Libya were also listed. However, since there is no 
permanent Embassy presence in these two counties at this time, they have been removed from the list. 

USAID defines an Non-permissive Environment (NPE) country as having significant barriers 
to USAID operating effectively and safely due to one or more of the following factors: armed conflict 
to which the U.S. is a party or not a party; limited physical access due to distance, disaster, geography, 
or non-presence; restricted political space due to repression of political activity and expression; or 
uncontrolled criminality including corruption. 

Due to the sensitivity, the countries currently designated by USATD as NPE cannot be listed in 
this setting. 

Question: 

Who makes these determinations'^^ Please explain the Department’s process and enumerate the factors 
considered. How frequently are the designations reviewed? 

Answer: 

In March 2013, the Department developed a list of high threat, high risk (HTHR) posts, 
considering a variety of factors. The Department refreshes this list at a minimum annually and uses it 
as a tool to assist in ensuring HTHR posts receive necessary support. The High Threat Post Review 
Board is comprised of the Bureaus of Diplomatic Security and Intelligence and Research, regional 
bureaus, the Executive Secretariat, the Operations Center Crisis Management Support, Office of 
Management Policy Right-sizing and Initiative (M/PRI), and representatives from the Under Secretary 
for Management, Deputy Secretary and Deputy Secretary for Management and Resources. The 
Secretary of State ultimately approves this list each year. 

Critical Priority Countries (CPCs) and Non-permissive Environments (NPEs) are USAID 
designations related to personnel assignments and USAID operations within a country, respectively. 
CPC and NPE are internal designations made by USAID and do not necessarily refer to the security 
situation at a Post. 

The Department is available to provide a briefing on the aforementioned designations. 
Question : 

How many State Foreign Service officers and civil service employees are currently or have previously 
served in high-threat, non-permissive, critical priority countries, or conflict environments? Of these, 
how many have served for a cumulative period of 3 years or more, either as an assignment or 
temporary duty assignment. 

Please provide this data by: 

a. ) Agency (State, USAID, USDA, etc.) 

b. ) Type of Personnel (hiring authority or category such as Foreign Service Officer, Civil Servant, 

Personal Services Contractor , etc.) 
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c.) TDY or assignment 
Answer: 

Department of State Foreign Service employees sign up to serve worldwide and be available to 
meet the needs of the Department. This often requires employees to serve in an unaccompanied post 
or face hardships overseas. For the Foreign Service, employees need to serve in differential posts as a 
requirement for advancement into the Senior Foreign Service. One way to meet this requirement is to 
serve in a Priority Service Post (PSP). PSP have included the following countries: Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Pakistan, Libya or Yemen. Overall, 15 percent of present 

career full-time permanent Department of State employees (combined Civil Service and Foreign 
Service) have a record of service in a PSP. This figure includes 21 percent of Foreign Service Officers, 
30 percent of Foreign Service Specialists, and one percent of civil service who have served in a PSP. 
We also have contractors at those posts that are under the authority of their hiring bureau. 

The current tour of duty to these countries is typically one year, so there are a few employees 
with 3 or more years of service. 

The Department can provide a briefing to discuss the different differentials and service needs of 
the Department. 

Oiiestinii: 

What mental health or resilience support is provided in-country, including for ongoing stress resulting 
from the operating and for acute traumatic events? 

Answer: 

The Office of Medical Services/Mental Health Services (MED/MHS) has a multi-leveled 
approach to support for employees and families posted in high threat, high conflict posts beginning at 
the point of contact in the field and reaching back to additional resources domestically. 

First, MED’s Deployment Stress Management Program (DSMP) engages employees and 
family members before, during, and after deployment to high stress posts. These clinicians have 
partnered with the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) to provide routine briefings prior to deployment to 
inoculate and educate employees regarding what to expect and provide guidance on resiliency 
techniques. Once deployed, the employees and family members have access to MED/MHS regional 
psychiatrists assigned throughout the world; every embassy health unit Icnows how to contact their 
respective Regional Medical Officer/Psychiatrist (RMOP). Indeed, RMOPs routinely visit all posts in 
their region on a regular basis, regardless of whether there is a crisis or not. All RMOPs have video 
conference capability in their offices, allowing immediate engagement with patients who may be 
geographically distant. These Digital Video Conferencing (DVC) units are stand- alone terminals that 
communicate encrypted information through the closed Department of State intranet system. Finally, 
MED/MHS also has assigned Social Workers to Kabul, Baghdad, and Islamabad. These social 
workers coordinate consultative care with the RMOPs posted in their respective regions. 

Question: 

What assessments or screenings are conducted for employees or contractors returning from countries 
with the distinctions high-threat, non-peimissive, critical priority countries, or conflict environments? 
Are these assessments or screenings mandatory or voluntary? 
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Answer: 

Currently all employees departing from the following countries: Pakistan, Iraq, Afghanistan, 
South Sudan, and Central African Republic are required to take the Foreign Service Institute (FSi) 
course “High Threat Assignment Outbnefing Program” which addresses post-tour issues including 
expected adjustment i ssues and resiliency updating. Those identified with adjustment or possible 
stress related disorders are then referred to the appropriate care setting to include in house therapists 
assigned to the Deployment Stress Management Program (DSMP). In addition, employees 
completing tours in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Pakistan are strongly encouraged to participate in an 
outbrief with a Mental Health Services (MHS) dierapist prior to leaving post. Post-deployment, 

DSMP staff email all employees immediately after leaving post and 30, 90, and 1 80 days thereafter 
to keep the connection to care open and follow up on problems that may emerge post deployment. 

Question: 

What mental health or support services are available for civilians? Of these services, which, if any, 
are mandatory? Which are discretionary? 

Answer: 

All Department of State employees and family members posted abroad have access to mental 
health services as described above, under the auspices of their embassy or consulate health unit. Other 
than the mandatory screenings for those departing from Pakistan, Iraq, Afghanistan, South Sudan, and 
Central African Republic, none of these services are mandatory. Department of State mental health 
providers position themselves in as much of a patient advocate role as possible with the top priority 
being the provision optimal mental health care in a safe and confidential setting. 

Question : 

The 20 1 5 QDDR stated that, "The Department and USAID will ensure that we continue to balance our 
values and interests with the inherent risks of 21st-century diplomacy and development. We will 
encourage a broad dialogue on physical risk with the Executive and Legislative branches and beyond, 
recognizing that we cannot stop all threats. In consultation with Congress, our interagency partners, 
and other stakeholders, we will seek ways to streamline operations and increase flexibility in 
dangerous environments, and we will implement the Department's risk -management policy. 
Additionally, we will continue to develop skilled, professional leaders and managers with the 
judgment to make tough calls and to trust their people to do the same." 

What is the Department doing to reevaluate risk? 

Answer: 

The Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review (QDDR) is an ongoing and important 
dialog that must take into account the increasingly complex world in which we operate. This means 
addressing risks to personnel, facilities, and operations but also the risks of disengagement. We are 
constantly assessing and evaluating risk and how to balance with the demands of our business, and 
appreciate Congressional interest and partnership on our efforts. 

In March 2015, the Department published a formal Risk Management Policy (2 FAM 030) that 
emphasized advancing U.S. foreign policy objectives involves diverse types of risk and requires 
employees to engage in risk management for the decisions and activities within the scope of their 
duties. A central goal of the new risk management policy is to guide employees as they identify. 
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manage, and mitigate risks in developing policy and implementing programs. Since the guidance was 
published, the Department has worked to institutionalize the new policy and implement a standard 
approach for managing and mitigating risk across our work overseas through the Vital Presence 
Validation Process (VP2). The Department has also launched an internal review to examine the 
challenges and issues we face in formulating policy and best practices executing operations in the 
highest risk environments. This review is working to update and refonn the tools and processes that 
are needed to make our people, our platforms, our policies and processes as effective, flexible, 
collaborative, and agile. 

We continually discuss these issues with Congress and other agencies with presence overseas. 
Secretary Kerry has raised the issue of the risks and dangers inherent in conducting diplomacy and 
development in his speeches as well as conversations with Congressional members. Deputy Secretary 
Higginbottom has also highlighted this issue in recent remarks to public audiences. In line with the 
QDDR recommendation, we are currently planning additional engagement with Congress, the private 
sector, NGOs partners and others about the realities of our work and the way we manage risk. 

Question: 

Leadership was listed as a key area of focus in the 2015 QDDR (pp.71, and 73-74), however, 
“leadership, management, and supervision” was also highlighted as a primary stressor in the 2015 
USAID Assessment Report cited above. 

Have the Department and/or USAID conducted any managerial climate surveys or taken other actions 
to address this issue? If not, what plans does the Department have to do so in the future? 

Answer : 

The Department adopted the Secretary’s Leadership and Management Principles as a core 
foundation for leadership, professional development, and employee engagement. The Culture of 
Leadership initiative, a combined effort from multiple bureaus, promotes and operationalizes these 
principles, which are incorporated into employee performance assessments. We use the Federal 
Employee Viewpoint Survey and have instituted a centrally managed exit surveying system (that 
enables separating employees to comment on their experiences) and other engagement surveys to 
improve human resource management and strategic planning in the Department. These surveys 
target, inter alia, work-life balance and leadership. 

The Bureau of Human Resources has put leadership, professional development, employee 
engagement, and diversity as priority objectives as it reviews, re-validates and reforms programs and 
policies to recruit, retain, and sustain a talented, diverse, and capable workforce equipped for the 
today’s challenges and those of 2025 and beyond. The Foreign Service Institute’s (FSI) Leadership& 
Management School (FSl/LMS) has begun work on a new Leadership Development Continuum, 
which when completed, will incorporate continuous and blended learning, online modules, and other 

St 

21 century industry- standard methods of adult instruction so that it is relevant to each employee; 
provides opportunities for continuous, ongoing improvement; taps and unleashes the talents of the 
Department’s entire workforce; produces greater organizational effectiveness; and fosters a stronger, 
more resilient culture of leadership within the Department. FSI/LMS also recently launched the Entry 
Level Superv'isor/Singleton (ELS) training, a pilot program designed to ensure first-tour, Foreign 
Service supervisors, generalists and specialists, have the skills required to effectively lead and manage 
a team at an overseas post. ELS is FSFs first blended and continuous learning program to incorporate 
classroom learning, coaching, mentoring, as well as both synchronous and asynchronous virtual 
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learning. After the pilot phase concludes, we hope to scale up the program. Finally, FST/LMS has 
realigned existing resources to expand access for the Civil and Foreign Service to its coaching 
program. 

The design of the new Leadership Development Continuum will be informed by an 
independent, outside Leadership Training Needs Assessment, Audit and Benchmarldng Study, which 
should be completed in early 2017. In addition, we use the Federal Employee Viewpoint Surv'ey and 
have instituted a centrally managed exit surveying system (that enables separating employees to 
comment on their experiences) and other engagement surveys to improve human resource management 
and strategic planning in the Department. These surveys target, inter alia, work-life balance, 
leadership. All new Foreign Service and Civil Service supervisors, regardless of rank, are now 
required to take mandatory supervisory training within 12 months of becoming a supervisor. In June, 
FSI/LMS will launch the distance learning version of this supervisory training. Fundamentals of 
Supervision, which will make it easier for supervisors worldwide to access this training. Starting at the 
GS- 1 3/FS-3 level, employees are required to take FSFs mandatory leadership classes at the 
appropriate level for their responsibilities and grade. Once Department employees cross over the 
senior executive threshold, they are required to take the Senior Executive Threshold Seminar. In 
addition, FSI offers job-specific leadership training to ail new Deputy Chiefs of Mission and to all 
Ambassadors. 

Question* 

What training, including safety and resilience training, is currently provided for civilians deploying to 
high-threat, non-permissive, critical priority countries, or conflict environments? Is this training 
mandatory or discretionary? What proportion of personnel complete the training? 

Answer: 

The Department has instituted a range of mandatory and highly recommended courses to 
prepare our personnel to serv'e in the most challenging posts around the world. The Foreign Service 
Institute (FSI) and the Diplomatic Security (DS) Training Center provide a series of courses for foreign 
affairs professionals assigned to U S. diplomatic posts overseas designated as High Threat High Risk 
(HTHR) posts. Given today’s operating environment, these courses include training on safety and 
security, personal and community resilience, crisis preparation, and techniques for carrying out 
diplomacy in spite of the security restrictions and conflict environments, Below is a breakdown of the 
mandatory and highly recommended training for HTHR posts. Training courses below run pre- 
assignment, during assignment, and post assignment. 

Mandatory Pre-assignment Training: 

♦ All personnel assigned under Chief of Mission authority or present at one or combination of 
HTHR Posts for more than 45 days must complete the Foreign Affairs Counter Threat (FACT) 
course, offered by the DS Training Center. This is a five-day course. Each course includes an 
integrated module on personal resilience. The Department is in the process of making this a 
mandatory course for all posts overseas, regardless of location. FACT is also available for Eligible 
Family Members (EFMs) to take on a space- available basis. The High Threat Security Overseas 
Seminar is a mandatory online course for U.S. government executive branch personnel and 
employed EFMs serving under Chief of Mission authority in HTHR on a TDY assignment of less 
than 45 days. 

• All personnel assigned to Afghanistan must complete Afghanistan Familiarization. 
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• All personnel assigned to Iraq must complete fraq Familiarization. 

• The Department’s approved program designed to meet the requirements of all executive agencies 
that deploy personnel overseas is called Serving Abroad for Families and Employees (SAFE). 
The program consists of two courses; Security Overseas Seminar and Introduction to Working in 
an Embassy, which can be taken consecutively or separately. 

Highly Recommended Pre-assignment Training: 

• Personnel assigned to HTHR posts are highly recommended to complete the Diplomacy at 
High Threat Posts course. 

• Personnel assigned to Pakistan are highly recommended to complete Pakistan 
Familiarization. 

• Crisis Leadership is highly recommended for mid-career and above to prepare personnel to 
lead teams to confront threatening situations overseas. 

Additionally, there are a number of elective courses that range from specialized tradecraft 

skills, Political Military Affairs, Multilateral Affairs, Area Studies, resilience and crisis preparation. 
Mandatory Training During Assignments; 

• Overseas Crisis Management Exercise is a mandatory post-specific tabletop exercise designed 
for a post's Emergency Action Committee (EAC). Post completes this course every 24 to 30 
months (and annually at one-year tour of duty posts). 

• Overseas Crisis Management Overview is a mandatory training done in conjunction with the 
above exercise at Post. This training is made available to all employees at Post, including 
Locally Employed Staff, Post completes this course every 24 to 30 months (and annually at 
one-year tour of duty posts). 

Mandatory Training Following Assignments; 

• The High Stress Assignment Outbriefmg Program is mandated for personnel returning from 
assignments in Iraq, Paldstan, Yemen, Libya, Afghanistan, South Sudan or Central African 
Republic and highly recommended for others serving at HTHR posts. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Deputy Secretary of State Antony J. Blinkeii by 
Representative Matt Salmon 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
April 28, 2016 


Question: 

Our alliances with Japan and South Korea are tiie cornerstones of peace and security in Northeast Asia. 
In response to North Koreans ongoing provocations, I recently introduced H.Res. 634, which urges 
increased trilateral cooperation among the United States, Japan, and South Korea. This is especially 
important as we look to counter North Korea’s threat. How are we working to increase trilateral 
cooperation in Northeast Asia, especially with respect to North Korea? What more can we do, and how 
can we urge our two allies to strengthen this critical partnership? 

Answer: 

A strong U.S. trilateral partnership with Japan and the Republic of Korea (ROK) is atop 
strategic priority for the United States. Our three countries are united by strategic interests and shared 
values. Our strengthened cooperation with the Republic of Korea and Japan over the past year is a 
testament to the seriousness of our efforts to deepen our cooperation on shared security interests, 
especially the North Korean threat. We have worked trilaterally to increase pressure on North Korea, 
counter North Korea’s proliferation activities, and focus international attention on North Korea’s human 
rights violations. 

Beyond security cooperation, we have also sought ways to broaden our collaboration on other 
global and regional issues to achieve a multi-faceted and meaningful trilateral partnership. Our health 
experts have consulted on ways to coordinate more closely in promoting global health security. We will 
convene our first Middle East dialogue to discuss common approaches to key issues in the region. We 
are exploring additional frontiers of cooperation: empowering women and girls, countering cyber 
threats, engaging our peoples directly through public diplomacy. All of these activities represent the 
new normal - a vibrant trilateral partnership that seeks out new possibilities and areas for cooperation. 

For the future, we need to continue our active engagement with both the ROK and Japan. Earlier 
in April, 1 participated in the third vice-ministerial level trilateral meeting in Seoul. We have held these 
meetings on a quarterly basis to provide regular, frequent communication among our three countries, 
and they are an investment in our shared futures. It is critical that we sustain this level of engagement to 
also provide a unified and singular message in the face of North Korea’s provocative actions. 

Just as important, we need to continue to support the ROK’s and Japan’s eflbrts to strengthen 
their bilateral relationship. We are encouraged by the progress they have made and take seriously our 
role to facilitate this process. We are convinced that both governments are sincere in their eflbrts to 
improve their relations and that broadening our collaboration will help to build further goodwill and 
understanding. 

Question : 

National Security Advisor Susan Rice recently announced a proposed expansion of the President’s 
Malaria Initiative in an effort to eliminate malaria from Cambodia entirely. How will Malaria 
elimination in Cambodia help address artemisinin resistance in the broader Mekong Delta sub-region? 
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Answer ; 

Eliminating malaria in Cambodia will help address artemisinin resistance in the Greater Mekong 
Subregion (GMS). In February, Secretary Rice announced the Administration’s plans for programming 
a $200 million increase requested for malaria as part of the Administration’s FY 2017 budget request. 
These plans include expanding malaria efforts in Cambodia to accelerate progress toward malaria 
elimination, aligned with the Cambodia National Malaria Control program’s stated goal of achieving 
malaria elimination by 2025. The Administration’s proposal responds to a call by the global malaria 
community to eliminate malaria in GMS to directly address the threat of artemisinin resistance. The 
President’ s Malaria Initiative (PMl) believes that prioritizing the push toward elimination in Cambodia 
will produce experience to be applied to elimination efforts across the GMS, with the goal of elimination 
of malaria in all countries in the region no later than 2030. Ultimately eliminating artemisinin resistance 
from the region will remove the threat that presently exists of resistance spreading from the GMS 
countries to other parts of the world. 

Artemisinin-based combination therapies are the first-line treatment for malaria in almost all 
malaria-affected countries worldwide. Resistance to artemisinin was first identified in Cambodia in an 
area bordering Thailand almost a decade ago, and has since been identified in other countries of the 
GMS, including Burma, Cambodia, China (Yunnan Province), Lao PDR, Thailand, and Vietnam. The 
identification of resistance in countries of the GMS has raised fears among the global malaria 
community that artemisinin resistance could spread beyond the GMS into higher burden malaria areas, 
particularly sub-Saharan Africa. In the 1960s and 1970s, resistance to chloroquine, the first-line malaria 
treatment at the time, arose also in the Thai-Cambodian border region and subsequently spread globally, 
Chloroquine resistance is considered one of the key factors that led to the failure of malaria eradication 
efforts during that era and also resulted in a significant resurgence of malaria cases and deaths in sub- 
Saharan Africa during the latter part of the 20th century. Therefore, addressing artemisinin drug 
resistance in GMS is imperative and the only solution to prevent the spread of artemisinin resistance to 
other parts of the world, 

This call for elimination is bolstered by the significant progress that has been made in GMS 
countries to reduce malaria transmission by effective malaria programming, including distribution of 
insecticide-treated bed nets and rapid diagnosis and treatment of malaria cases. Cambodia, for example, 
through support from PMl and other partners, has experienced significant progress in reducing malaria. 
Malaria cases have steadily reduced to only approximately 35,000 cases reported in 2015, with only 10 
recorded deaths. One district prioritized by PMl for elimination, Sampov Loun in the border region with 
Thailand, has reported a steady reduction in cases over time, with only 250 cases reported last year, of 
which only 50 were acquired locally. This translates into less than two percent of the district population 
now infected with malaria. Such evidence provides support that Cambodia's goal of eliminating malaria 
by 2025 is achievable, if sufficient resources and eftbrt are focused on elimination program 
implementation. With additional U.S. government resources, PMl will expand the number of districts 
where intensified malaria elimination efforts can be supported, resulting in an acceleration of progress 
toward achieving overall elimination in Cambodia. PMTs efforts in Thailand and Burma also continue 
to focus on driving down malaria transmission toward elimination, and lessons from the prioritized 
elimination push in Cambodia will be applied to efforts in Thailand, Burma and more broadly in the 
Mekong region. 
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